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RoxAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 


Double Company, Unrivalled Orchestra. Change of Opera 
every Evening. 


On Monday and Saturday, Balfe’s ROSE OF CASTILLE. 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwal!, and Miss Huddart ; Mr. 
C. Durand, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. Walworth, 
Mr. W. Harrison. 


Tuesday and Friday, LURLINE. Miss Louisa_Pyne, 
Miss Leffler, Miss Albertazzi; Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. H. 
Wharton, Mr. H. Corri, and Mr. G. Kelly. 


Wednesday, DINORAH. Miss Lozisa Pyne, Miss Lefer, 
Miss Thirtwall; Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. G. Chapple, Mr. H. 
Corri, and Mr. A. St. Albyn. 


Thursday, CROWN DIAMONDS. Miss Lorisn Pyne, 
Miss Thirlwall: Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. A. St. 
Albyn, Mr. Horncastle, and Mr. G. Kelly. 


To Conclude, each Evening, with ag Act of THE TRO- 
VATORE. Madame Palmieri, Miss Leffler; Mr. Alberto 
Lawrence, Mr. T. Distin, and Mr. Henry Haigh. 

Condactor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
Doors open at Seven; to commence at Half-pas: Seven. 

Stalls, 7s. ; Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2s., £1 Ils. 6d., 
£1 1s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3 Pit, 
2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. Arrangements have been made 
for parties visiting the Theatre, to let Private Bc 
the First Tier, and to hold Four Persons, at £1 5s 







tly, 
on the Second Tier, Four Persons for 10s. 6d. No Charge 
for Booking, or Fees to Box-keepers. 


Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, 
Mr. Edward Murray. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
ARABIC, TURKISH, and MODERN GREEK. 
These Classes will continue to meet on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons, at the hours specified in the Calendar. A 
Class for Arabic (for which language the India Examiners 
allow 500 marks) will meet in the evenings of the above 
days from 7 to 8. Fees £4 4s. per term, or £10 10s. per 
annum for each class. For particulars, apply to 


J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Sec. 





THE 


yore. LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.—A.D. 1854. 
The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Ac- 
count, Balance Sheet, &., are now ready, and may be had 
on written or personal application. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 





USH AND FERGUSON, ARTISTS 

and PHOTOGRAPHERS, beg respectfully to invite 

the Nobility and Gentry to view their¥IRST-CLASS POR- 
TRAITS in OIL and WATER COLOUR. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT STREET, W. 





ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver. in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Joun Besxetr, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 


OBIN HOOD. The New and 
highly Successful OPERA, by G. A. MACFARREN, 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. 


Publishers— 
Cramer, Beare, axp Co., 201, Regent Street. 











URLINE. The New Orera by 
W. V. WALLACE. 


Publishers— 
Cramer, BEALE, aNp Co., 201, Regent Street. 
OSE OF CASTILE. The 
most Popular OPERA, by M. W. BALFE. 
Publishers— 
Cramer, Beatz, amp Co., 201, Regent Street. 








NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY. 


The attention of CLerncrmex and Scuoo Manacers is requested to the facilities which are now 
offered at the NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY for rrocurnss Tas most arpzoven SCHOOL- 
BOOKS, MAPS, and EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS in general, on the most reasonable terms. 

MEMBERS of the SOCIETY are SUPPLIED with GOODS at “ A CONSIDERABLE REDUC- 
TION from the price” at which they are Sold to the Public. 





Detailed Catalogues will be furnished on Application to “The Ss 
Depository, Westminster. 


Herin 
per 


tendext,” National Society’s 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 
TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 








Oren Datty (Saturpars Excerrep) rrom Exvevex to Taree.—Svsscurrtion, Five Samumes 
For A YEAR. 


REV. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Tae Hos. FRANCIS SCOTT, Caarmuan. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese, Dervry-Cmaremay. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits t lared licies 
effected prior to the 3ist December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make Fine Aa “seine There have 
cows A = ; wag — of profits, = le ce w divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. angum on the sums 

rom ° ner cent. on rel paid, without impartin, ipieuts copartnership, 
is the case in mutual toon ba " = a eis ie sa 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases.are put forth as examples :— 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable ap te D 185 
. £1,987 10s. "76981 los. ah 
1,000 397 103. 1, 10s. 
100 39 lis. ed 15s. 


Notwithstnding these large additions, i lowest seale ecuri yment 
of the Policy Chania po ve :in ‘addition ~ Sagem sdoanennis pe hal ye oS Pauione W teu? the 
term of five yars, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Paliey. ig xe 
The Assets of the Com: y, at 3lst December, 1859, amor t of -whieh: vested 
oes Government and chor ape ~ ” * we — > ° 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid hy the Office. 

Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


MINERALOGY—KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. THEATSTONES HARMONIU MS 
ROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will) (English), in solid oak cases, manufactured 
Commence a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERA- | by them for churches, chapels, schools, &e., have 
LOGY, with a view to facilitate the Study of Geology, and | Compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts. The | ™anship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas 
Lectures will begin on FRIDAY, October 5th, at Nine | New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals 
o'clock ax. They will be continued on each ing | With onestop, oak case... ae - one 
Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. Fee, 422% | Ady dba ger ics Ney meio la taeaal 
mesic ree stops, effective forte ee ae 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal =| With three steps, large size pikes tones, ditto ... a 
| With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto .... 22 
THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S, With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 24 
i ' L 


With ten stops, three sets of ditto... 30 
‘E AND PRICED LIST, with Practical Cine hdc silk sees ilnotbee Sttovachona ai 
» 162 pages, and 101 | prize Medalist, 1851. An extensive assor ‘of Prench 

Alexandre, with all” 





Se 








engravings, post free for 21 Stamps. Harmoniums latest improve 
Apply direct to W. Aurorp Luorp, Portland Road, | ments. ~~ : 
Regent's Park, London, W. WuEatstonE and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent Street, W 
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TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


A New Work by 
Mr. BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
entitled, 


CHRONICLES of the CRUTCH. | 


+,” This work consists of a series of quaint stories and 


papers, contributed by Mr. Jerrold to “‘ Honsehold Words.” | 





Just published, price 5s. 
ABOUT LONDON. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Anthor of “The Night Side of London.” 


“They are all written with such a knowledge of each 

subject as might be expected from a perceptive and accurate 
observer, who has gained his experience from himself, while 
the descriptive writing is that of a practised hand.”"—Illus- 
trated London News. 
“* About London’ displays an amount of industrious re- 
ly met with, and a knowledge of men and 
manners which only experience—and active experience, 
moreover—can supply.”—Literary Gazette. 





Also now ready, 
Dr. WARDROP ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF THE 


DISEASES OF THE HEART; 


Containing also, some New Views of the Circulation of the 
Blood, with an Account of the Musesio-Cardiac, the Pulmo- 
Cardiac, and the Veno-Pulmonary Functions. 


By JAMES WARDROP, M.D., 
Surgeon to the Person of George IV., &c., &e.. 


, &e. 
A New Edition, carefully Revised, with considerable Addi- 


tions, and a Copious Index. Large 8vo., 18s. 





Also, now ready, the Second Edition. revised, correeted, and 


greatly enlarged, of 
Mr, GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S 


NARRATIVE of THE GRAND 


VOLUNTEER REVIEW 


AND WIMBLEDON SHOOTING-MATCH, 
London: W. Tovsiey, 314, Strand; 


And may be ordered of all Booksellers, and at all Railway 
Stations 





50, Conpurr Street, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND C0,’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


HE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. 


A NOVEL. By LADY SCOTT. 2 vols. 21s, 


HE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, THE 
FOUNDER OF THE QUAKERS. From Numerous 


Sources. 10s, 6d. 
HE SENIOR FELLOW. 


Author of “Squires and Parsons.” 10s. 6d. 


_ LIGHTHOUSE. A Novel. 2 vols. 
as. 


OO LATE. A Nove. By Mrs. 
DIMSDALE. Dedicated by Permission to Sir E. B. THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Lytton, 7s. 6d. 


PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS 
WIFE. By the Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” 10s. 6d. 


N AUTUMN. TOUR IN SPAIN. 


Beautifully Mustrated. 21s. 


Just published, imperial 4to., Hialf-moroccs, gilt edges, price £5 5s., with Index of nearly 120,000 Names, 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


A Series of One Hundred carefully-coloured Maps, cnbescing the most recent Discoveries, and the latest 
Political Divisions of Territory, in all Parts of the World. 





By the 


Compiled from the most Authentic Sources. With an Index of nearly 120,000 Names, the 
most copious ever published. 
“ A highly satisfactory publication. . . . The maps are everything that could be wished, so far as accuracy, dis- 
| tinetness, neatness, and fullness of detail are concerned.”—Atheneum. 

“ One of the largest and most complete Atlases ever attempted.”—Critic. 





2 vols., imperial 8vo., 2,888 pp., including the Supplement, 
£4 17s. 6d., 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: | que IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, <, SCHY 
Statistical, and Descriptive. ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AxD SCIENTIFIC. 
3 With a Scprremwenr, containing an extensive collection of 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph,D., F.R.G.8. Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English. 
With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, | Dictionaries. 
Plans, &c. Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LLD. 
* All the articles that we have examined, whether long or Tilustrated by above 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 


short, have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in “Dr. vie has not only produced the best English Dic- 

minute details than we should have thought practicable in hensary Ost monte non oo ie as the actual state of know- 

so comprehensive a work.” —Athenseum. ledge permitted, has made some approach towards perfec- 
“ By far the best Gazetteer in our language.” —Critic. tion.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


BLACKIE AND SON, Warwick Square, City; and all Booksellers. 


THE SILVER CORD, 


A NEW SERIAL STORY BY SHIRLEY BROOKS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
JOHN TENNIEL, 
Will be commenced on Saturday Nov. 10, in 


“ONCE A WEE K.” 


A Number is published every Saturday, price 3d., with numerous Illustrations by Millais, Leech, Tenniel, 
Charles Keene, H. K. Browne, and other eminent Artists. Also in Monthly Parts, and Half-yearly 


Volumes. 
Vols. I. and II. are published, price 7s. 6d. each. 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, EC. 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 


NOTES, QUESTIONS, and ANSWERS on the COLLECTS. 
In three Parts. Price 4d. each Part. 


NOTES, QUESTIONS, and ANSWERS on the GOSPELS for the 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


NOTES, QUESTIONS, and ANSWERS on our LORD’S PAR- 
ABLES. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


QUESTIONS on the ORDER for MORNING and EVENING 
PRAYER. With Notes and Explanations, Price 11s. per 100. 


' 
| 
2 vols., imperial 8vo., 2,670 pages, £4 6s., 
} 

















in the BOOK of GENESIS. With Notes and Explanations. Price 16s. per 100. 


HYMNS for the CHRISTIAN SEASONS and other SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS. Limp cloth, price 2d. 





The above Works have been specially prepared as Aids to Catechising, and their largely increasing 
sale is a sure guarantee of their having met the requirements of practical educationists and Sunday-school 
Teachers. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, WESTMINSTER. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


No. CCXVL, is published this day. Now ready, post free for two stamps, 


sc ncocagy AWSON’'S CITY OF LONDON BOOK. 
I. The Empire of Brazil. CIRCULAR for November, 4,000 Volumes 
IL. Deaconesses. of Standard Second-Hand Books, in all Classes of Lit 


including Natural History, Topography, Ancient and Modern 


Il. Public Schools. Poetry, Facetix, Ilustrated Works, &. 





THE NEW POEM NOW READY, 
price 3s. 6d. 
DESTINY. 


Sacunpers, Ofzer, and Co., 50, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. 


IV. Wills and Willmaking 
VY. George Eliot's Novels. 
VL Arrest of the Five Members by Charles I. MANUAL of ILLUMINATION. By J. 


VIL Iron Sides and Wooden Walls. 4 W. BRADLEY, B.A. With Appendix by T. GOOD- 
e Tlwstrat i 


~ . itive Examinats WIN, B.A., and 12 Lithographi ‘ions. Price 1s, 
VEEL Competitive: fie Winsor and Newton, No. 38, Rathbone Place, W.; and all 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. booksellers and artists’ colourmen. 


Wittiam Dawson and Sows, 74, Cannon Street, City, 
London, E.C, Established 1809. 
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QUESTIONS on PATRIARCHAL HISTORY as NARRATED | 
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REVIEWS. 


———— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRUSES OF 
THE LEBANON.* 

Tuts is an exceedingly well written little book. 
It owes its origin to Lord Carnarvon’s travels 
in Asia Minor eight years ago. His recollec- 
tions of scenery and incidents are fresh and 
interesting; and he has, moreover, kept up a 
careful and accurate acquaintance with the 
literature that of late years has grown up 
around his subject. Indeed, Lord Carnaryon's 
account of the composition of his book strikes 
us as being scarcely an adequate one, that, 
‘written amidst many interruptions, it owes its 
existence to a few hours of leisure during the 
two last months.” A nobleman of so much 
ability and promise, would have too much 
Lhe canag for his reputation to come as an author 
before the public with this extremely slender 
degree of preparation. It bears the unmis- 
takable marks of much more thought, reading, 
and memory than this language would indicate. 
Nevertheless, a certain hastiness of composition, 
somewhat at variance with the clear, polished 
style, is betrayed by the rather sketchy and 
fragmentary treatment of the subject. How- 
ever, the book is no contemptible epideiris of 
— that are competent to deal much more 
ully with much more important topics. Lord 
Carnarvon fully maintains his old Christ 
Church renown for classical attainments, and 
often enlivens his pages by apposite allusions 
to ancient literature. To this is partly to be 
attributed an amount of digression which is 
unnecessary and unsatisfactory. For instance, 
among a variety of similar instances, the noble 
writer discusses in a very brief note the ques- 
tion of the Greek Sophists. It is perfectly 
manifest that the Sophists have nothing in the 
world to do with the Druses, and that as an 
irregular contribution to this important 
question in literary history these few lines are 
quite valueless. It is, moreover, somewhat 
misleading to refer for a settlement of the point 
to Thirlwall’s ‘‘ Greece,” and to ignore the 
recent writings of such men as Mr. Cope and 
Sir Alexander Grant. 

Lord Carnarvon notices, and seems to assign 
some weight to the theory, that gives the 
Druses a Christian and Frankish origin. Old 
Sandys, the traveller, tells us that they were 
the subjects of Godfrey of Bouillon, who were 
driven into the mountains by the Sara- 
cens, but could never be exterminated. 
Remembering the case of the Christians who 
took refuge in the mountains of the Asturias 
from the power of the Moors, we cannot credit 
the possibility of such a deterioration. We 
have also a repetition of Burckhardt’s state- 
ment, that the Druses think there are a 
number of Druses in England. Mosheim seems 
to think that this countenances the idea of a 
Frankish origin ; but as the Druses have the 
same idea of the Chinese—a fact which Lord 
Carnarvon neglects to give—its value is mate- 
rially lessened. It is very remarkable that 
the Druse is probably the only faith where 
proselytism is directly discouraged. We have 
a spirited account, though rather too brief, of 
Hokun, the Fatimite caliph, who was the 
author of the system. Lord Carnarvon some- 
what rhetorically says, ‘‘he lived a madman, 
he ruled a tyrant, and he died an impostor.” 
This strikes us as being rather illogical ; for if 

* Recollections of the Druses of the Lebanon, and Notes on 


their Religion, By the Earl of Carnarvon. (London: 
Murray.) 





Hakun was a madman, he ought to be acquitted 
of being an impostor. After he been 
caliph for many years, it was proclaimed 
by a fanatic to the turbulent mob of 
Cairo, that their tyrant was the incarnation 
of the spirit of God. Davazi was the name of 
the promulgator of the new creed who laid its 
foundations on the mountains of the Lebanon. 
The fate of this man has been truly singular. 
He was driven into exile, and probably mur- 
dered by his countrymen, and is an object of 
execration in their histories ; yet he was the 
founder of their faith, and has stamped his 
name upon the nation. It is, however, to 
Homzé, the Persian mystic, that it has owed 
its vitality of eight hundred years. This 
appears to be mainly due to a system of 
eclecticism. The religion is both exoteric and 
esoteric. Both the Mohammedan and the 
Shiite, the mystical sects of the Sufi, and the 
strange creed of the Ansayrii, found points of 
similarity and attraction. But when the 
neophyte has attained a certain stage of pro- 
gress, he finds that even their books are — 
resolved into the deep meanings and dar 
sayings of a bewildering system of mysticism 
and allegory. All positive precepts become 
doubtful phrases ; the convert considers him- 
self emancipated from all moral obligations. 
The Druses have thus attained a bad pre-emi- 
nence for utter perfidy. The Druse theology 
has also been coloured both by Christianity 
and heathenism. The old Magian creed is to 
some extent reproduced. Some features of the 
Gnostic and Manichzean heresies are revived. 

To the various charges brought against the 
Druses of secret orgies and hidden abomina- 
tions, connected with an obscene ritualism, 
Lord Carnarvon appears to attach but little 
credence. Most probably he is right. Such 
charges are made with haste, and are not 
refuted with ease. It will be remembered 
that the Romans advanced very similar 
imputations against the Christians, and the 
Christians against the heretics. The general 
character which, notwithstanding all draw- 
backs, we feel disposed to attribute to these 
mountaineers, is opposed to the idea. ‘These 
people are not wanting in the life and freedom 
which in all ages have belonged to the dwellers 
on the mountains. The men are brave, and 
the women are handsome. It would be a 
thousand pities if these mountain regions 
should be transferred by the Western Powers 
to the feeble and demoralising sway of the 
declining Moslem. 


of careful consideration on the present 
| chequered aspect of European politics. He 
| points out how the Syrian question is in fact 
| only part of much larger questions. The 
| late disturbances, from one point of view, 
| are, as it were, but a far-outward wave from 
| the recent commotions in our Indian empire. 
| Lord Carnarvon seems to have a keen 
| philosophic insight into those laws which 
| not imperceptibly govern human history. He 
| sees here, moreover, that conflict of races and 
| modes of life which is evermore continuing, 
| although the huge results are only manifested 
,at vast intervals of time. He points 
out how the present crisis, under the man- 
,agement of the French, may prove the 
| foundation of a vast Eastern complica- 
j tion. The Lebanon is the key of Syria, and 
| Syria is the key of Egypt. We remember the 
| incalculable importanee which the elder Napo- 
| leon, in his dreams of > reg as ed 
| to the possession of Egypt. He thought it 
| would enable him to found in the East an 
empire like that of Aurungzebe, as he had in 
| the West an empire like that of Charlemagne. 





Lord Carnaryon’s last chapter is the result | 


The nephew is faithful to the traditions of the 
old empire. Lord Carnarvon has done wisely 
in coneluding his book with a statesmanlike 
warning against the apathy of statesmen. 

We wish Lord Carnarvon had expanded his 
remarks on the desertion of ancient principles 
involved by the adoption of Turkey ito the 
family of European nations. It was a maxim 
of the old system that the Moslem should be 
excluded from the councils of Christendom, 
Robertson has described the scandal whic 
arose in Christendom when for the first time 
the lilies of France were united with the 
crescent of Mohammed against the towers on 
which stood the crossof Savoy. The alteration 
has been fruitful of evil of the most serious 

nitude, from which we may yet have to 
soles bitter results. Our remarks on this, as 
well as on various Druse subjects, are neces- 
sarily of a very limited and imperfect character, 
herein very adequately representing the book 
under review. Lord Carnarvon incidentally 
mentions Mr. Wortabet’s book, which we 
noticed at some length some time ago. Mr. 
Wortabet’s work is as superior in fulness of in- 
formation to the work before us as it is inferior 
to Lord Carnarvon’s scholarlike and pleasing 
style; and therefore, we are sorry to think, 
wil not attain its deserved popularity. If we 
might venture to give counsel to the noble 
author, it would be to avoid the temptation to 
which men of well stored and retentive 
memories are peculiarly liable, through the 
influence of the association of ideas, to diverge 
into topics extraneous to the real business of 
their subjects. What is lost in desultory 
interest is gained in the simplicity, purity, 
sincerity of the treatment. We shall be very 
happy to meet the author again. In reading 
of these regions, among the many writers who 
at this monientous time are treating of them, 
we long in vain for the splendid genius which 
elaborated the story of the ‘‘ Talisman,” or the 

nificent talent which has pourtrayed the 
Syrian travels of * Tancred.” We are quite 
disposed to accept, under the circumstances, in 
the place of such, the eminently well written 
and interesting pages of such a writer as Lord 
Carnarvon. Our readers will thank us for 
subjoining a specimen of the book :— 

“ One of the saust remarkable sports near Deir el 
Kammar is the Palace of Ebteddin, where the Emir 
Beschir, for more than twenty years the prince and 
suzerain of the Lebanon, held his mountain court. 
The palace, with its long castellated curtain, crowns 
| the summit of a conical hill, which stands boldly 
| out into the valley, and up which the road winds in 
and i ascents. Labour and expense 
| have’not been wanting, for a considerable part of the 
hill is of artificial construction, and the water by 
which the vast pile was once supplied is brought in 
conduits from a distance of many miles. On two 
sides of the ‘ Meidan,’ or tilt-y where the best 
cavaliers of the Lebanon played at the jereed, and 
often not less than a thousand horsemen mustered as 
the Emir’s escort, the palace rises on long lines of 
colonnades. Here but a few years since marble 
shafts shone bright, and marble pavements were wet 
with the spray of fountains, till successive travellers 
declared that there was no place in Syria to compare 
with the splendour and luxury of Ebteddin. On its 
third side the meidan terminates abruptly in a steep 
and almost precipitous declivity, and the eye wanders 
at will over a wide theatre of hill ngs 7 go 
v ion, and mountain still grailed wi 
genre snow, till it agi length on the 
distant. waters of the Mediterranean. 

“It is difficult to conceive a nobler site or a more 
princely monument of feudal suzerainty ; but the 
feelings to which the scene gives rise are melancholy. 
As im the Oriental fiction of Aladdin’s palace, the 
stately creation of a single prosperous lifetime, with 
its evidence to the power and magnificence of a 
great mind, is vanishing almost as rapidly as it has 
arisen. One generation will perhaps witness its 
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construction and decay, and the next will know its 
place no more. 

“Two squalid sentries by the dismantled gateway, 
and a couple of Turkish regiments, regular only in 
their dirty and unsoldierlike condition, had converted 
these princely halls into a ruinous barrack, and had 

the feudal levies of the mountain chivalry, 
which in their irregular but picturesque array once 
thronged the divans of the great Emir. The genius 
of wanton destruction was fast seconding the ravages 
of wind and weather : the marble pavement, with its 
inlaid colours, was torn up in sport, the fountains 
were dry or broken, the gardens destroyed, the 
graceful arabesques and paintings were fast perishing, 
and the massive gilding of the ceilings crumbled 
under the influence of rain or storm as it beat down 
through rents in the roof, which a few hours’ labour 
once would easily have restored, but which now by 

were fast yawning into irreparable ruin. 
Eleven or twelve years had elapsed since the Emir’s 


fall, and now the bath and a few rooms preserved | 


for the accommodation of the officers and soldiers 
were alone fit for use. Butas it is now, soit always 
has been, and it is curious, though sad, to trace 
through every age of Turkish sovereignty the same 


varying characteristics. In the time when Maun- | 


un 
drell visited Syria, the magnificent palace of the 
Druse Emir Fakreddin was in the same stage of 
decay as now is, or was in 1853, the palace of 
Ebteddin. ‘The best sight’ then in that stately 
mansion was the crange garden, with its graceful 
i e Mingling with the golden fruit: but 
the picture was fast dissolving, and Maundrell says 
‘the Turks have so little sense of such refined 
delights, that they use it now as a fold for sheep 
and goats.’ »” 





CONCERNING SOME SCOTTISH 
SURNAMES.* 
“Wuat's in a name?” asks Julliet, and 
implies that it is a mere airy nothing. A 
name, however, is a momentous matter now-a- 
days. The boldest novel writer would not 
adventure on a common or ugly name for his 


hero of romance; the reader would be in the | 


secret as well as the valet. Visiting cards 
seldom appear now without a pair of surnames, 
as if the owner had suddenly obtained letters 
tent and inherited a fortune. “How savage 
been the battle of the books, touching the 
significancy or symbolising sense of the name 
of Homer, who has been described as a myth, 
an allegory, a mere pack of poems in the port- 
manteau of Lycurgus, and not a living man. 
What an ominous, grand-sounding name was 
that of Demosthenes—* the people's might,” in 
the ears of the Athenian democrats! How 
cunningly had sharp wits read the prophetic 
anagram in the name of Horatio Nelson, honor 
est a Nilo! What poems have been made upon 


names, from the yituperation launched on | 


Helen by the chorus in the “* Agamemnon,” and 
the chuckling merriment of Horace over the 
disconsolate ‘‘ Rex,” to the last raudeville and 


farce of the present hour! What difficulties | 


have persons, when hard-set, overcome by help 
of ingenious spelling, or the addition of a de or 
de la, to conceal the ignominy of an ordinary 
name! More changes have been rung on the 
letters composing the odious name of Smith— 
the primeval form—than have ever emanated 
from the active fingers of the lovers of Triple 
bobs or Bob majors on the occasion of the 
birth or marriage of Mr. Smithaforesaid. We 
say, then, resolutely, there is much in a name. 

us gives us the following amusing 
colloquy in point; the speakers are Boniface 
and Bliss:—* Bliss—‘ Good morning, Boniface.’ 
Boniface— The same to you.’ Bon.—‘ But I 
wish we both were what our names are—you 
rich, and I a good-looking fellow.’ Bl.— 
‘What! don’t you think it anything to have a 





* Concerning Some Scottish Surnames. By C.1. (Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1560.) 


grand name?’ Bon.—‘ Not I, without the 
reality.’ Bl.—‘ I can assure you many mortals 
think differently. Bon.—‘ Oh, I daresay : 
mortals, but not men.’ Bl.—‘ Men, my good 
fellow, except you believe them to be camels 
and asses walking about in human shape.’ 
Bon.—‘ That I could, sooner than call people, 
who make more of the name than the substance, 
men.’” 

Camden, Verstegan,and Mr. Mark Anthony 
Lower have each written amusing chapters 
on names; old Fuller bristles over with jokes 
on names, and who will ever hear of a Lucy of 
Charlecote without a keen remembrance of 
Shakespere’s pun ?— 

“ What Glorie is there, or what lasting fame 
Can be to Rome or us? What full example, 


When one is smothered with a multitude, 
And crowded in amongst a nameless press ?” 


The Saxon and British names are derived 
from natural objects, as in the examples, for 
| instance, of Udale (yew), Tooke (at oak), Dash- 
| wood (beech) ; Holt (a grove); Trent, Eden, 
| Kennet, Derwentwater, &c., from rivers. 





| However, even the names of the Normans, 
| familiar to us by the Battle Roll, did not be- 


| come hereditary and permanent till the twelfth 
| or thirteenth century, and the old British way 
of using the father’s or grandfather’s Christian 
| name, instead of their nomina gentilitia, long 
| prevailed in Yorkshire. Thus, Peter the son 
| of William, became Peter Williamson ; his son 
| as William Peterson ; and only gradually the 
| difficulty was resolved, by the adoption of the 
| appellation Peters oncefor all. The ‘“‘Aps” in a 
| Welch pedigree, are links on a similar principle. 
The employment of the Scandinavian “sen,” 
, theSaxon “ing,” Irish ‘ O’,” and Gaelic “‘ Mac,” 
Polish “‘sky,” and Norman “Fitz,” areidentical. 
, The Welch “* Aps” have a numerous progeny— 
Bowen, Probert, Proby, Parry, Pughe, Prichard, 
Powell, ete. 

The Emperor of China chooses an epochal 
| name; his proper name is ineffable, and only 
| preserved in history ; and one emperor discom- 
| posed his subjects, and the Celestial annals, 
very much by capriciously changing his name 
eleven times in fifty-four years. Catherine de 
Medici changed the names of her three sons in 
hope of mending their fortune; and John of 
Gaunt, when dying, lays himself open to 
Richard's taunt— 

“ Can sick men play so nicely with their names?” 

| ** They call the lands after their own names,” 
| said the Hebrew king, centuriesago. Mausolus 
| was content with a tomb; but Philippi, Adri- 
| anople, Constantinople, Carlsruhe, Alexandria, 

and Antioch commemorate men of a larger 
ambition. The suffix “iere,” in France, and, 
|in Great Britain and Ireland, that of a 
| man’s name to a place, now-a-days as in the 
| times of the Danish Grims, Balders, Ormes, 
| and Ulfs, and the Norman Bassets, Monceaux, 
Pierpoints, Constables, Ferrers, and a host of 
| other chevaliers, effectually perpetuates his 

memory. So there is something in a name 
after all. 

It required a nimble eye and ready wit to 
distinguish the name of the Norman primate 
Stigandus, in the offensive and red-nosed 
Stiggins of “ Pickwick ;” the grand Theobald 
in the mean Tipple or Tibbetts; the stately 
Ingulphusin the pastry of Gunter ; and majestic 
Goth Theodoric in the diminutive Terry, or 
Turgotin Thoroughgood, much less theexcellent 
St. Olave in the familiar Toby, or the patronym 
of Sancho Panza in the humble Sankey. Per- 
sonal qualities, peculiarities, or defects, an 
occupation or office, a modification of a Chris- 
tian name and the “local habitation,” were 
the origin of surnames. Thus Lovel was the 
** little wolf ;” Alan, according to Scaliger, ‘‘a 
hound ” (Chaucer uses the word); Bernard is 








derived from the bear; and Arthur we have 
seen derived from Arcturus. St. Loe is the 
corruption of De St. Lupo. Steward (stede- 
ward) was the housekeeper, Constable (comes 
stabuli), and Marshal (mare-schal) were the 
masters of the horse; the Vavasour ranked 
between the baron and knight. The more 
curious names derived from offices or places of 
honour are King, Abbot, Priest, Pope, 
Friar (usher huissier) ; Hayward or Howard, 
high warden; Grosvenor le gros veneur; 
Latimer, the interpreter ; Fettiplace, the usher 
(fait y place) ; Reedman, a councillor ; Beadle, 
the bedesman; Paget, from the foot-page ; 
Wharton, the fourth son, or one who holds a 
fourth part of a manor; Arblaster, balistarius; 
Ledgard, the legate; Mauleverer, malus 
leporarius; Spelman, a man of learning; 
Leech, the physician; Railton, trail-baton ; Ta!- 
boys, taille-bois; Molyneux, the miller; Spenser, 
the steward ; Maskell, the marshall; Palmer, 
the pilgrim, &e. Joscelyn is the diminutive of 
Justus; Pagan revives in Payne, and Walwyn 
(a conqueror) in Gawen. Meredith, the Welsh 
say, is a name given to all children born on the 
festivals dedicated to St. Mary. The Romans 
took names from beasts: witness their Asinius, 
Aper, and Caninius; asthe Christians adopted 
Leo and Ursula, and surnames of beasts—Lamb, 
Hare, Lion, Kidd, Hind, Wolffe, Reynardson, 
Fox, and its cognate Todd; of birds, Corbet, 
Bisset, Crake, Godolphin (a white le), 
Dove, Finch, Cocks, Hewlett (owlet), Wild- 
goose, Gosling, Rooke, Swan, Nightingale, 
Wren, Heron, Parrot, Peacock, &c. ; of fish, 
Pyke, Herring, Place, Salmon, Pickering, 
Crab, Bass, Whiting, Grigg, Eyles, Lucy ; 
of flowers and trees, Hawthorne, Chardin (a 
thistle), Burnett, Rose, Lilly, &c.; and of 
natural objects an entire host—Shaw, Mountain, 
Hiil, Holmes, Ford, Hale, Ley, Bury, Chester, 
Thorpe, Wood, Wells, Moor, Kirk, Church, 
Field, Gates, Forest, Bankes, Grove, Dale, 
Mount, Pole, Brook, Oakes, &ce. Abbrevia- 
tions of Christian names furnished their con- 
tingent, the ‘‘S” of the “son” being only re- 
tained, or the suffix “‘kin” being adopted. Alex- 
ander became affectionately Sanders; Arthur, 
Atty ; Robert, Robinson ; Philip, Phipps ; Otho, 
Hodson; Matthew, Mathieson; Benedict, 
Benson; Andrew, Andrewson, Anson; Henry, 
Harrison; Nicholas, Nixon; Crispin, Crisp ; 
David, Dawes; Bartholomew, Butson; Simon, 
Sympson; Gilbert, Gibbs; Nigel, Nelson ; 
Peter, Piers; Richard, Dizon, Dickinson ; 
Theobald, Tipping; Thomas, Thompson ; 
Nicholas, Nicolls and Cole ; Frederick, Ferrey ; 
Walter, Watson ; William, Bilson, Wilson, and 
Tillotson, Wilkinson and Lyson. From the 
Netherlands we have imported Louvaine, 
Bruges, Malins, Tournay, Beke, and Robsart ; 
from Germany, Stradling (Esterling) ; from 
Brittany, St. Aubyn, Conguest, Valletort, 
Morley, Cassell, Bluett, and St. George. 
Other French towns have supplied us with 
Courtenay, Boleyn, St. Leger, Chaworth, St. 
Quentin (in Cumberland, Cwmohitton!) 
Gorges, Cressy, Fiennes, Chalon, Corby, Paris, 
Bohun, &c. ; while the immediate followers of 
the Duke William, the ‘“‘ Conquestator,” have 
transmitted their names to the present day— 
Mortimer (de mortuo mari), St. Maur (Sey- 
mour), Vaux, Ferrers, Tankervilleé, Blount, 
Boys, Harcourt, and Tracy. Luitprandius 
tells us that Endoxia was only a Hellenised 
form of the German name of the Empress of 
Constantinople, Bertha; and the Latinised 
originals or translations of some of our more 
common names are frequently very expressive ; 
for instance, Zouch (de stipitesicco), is a “ dry 
stick ;” Mauley (de malo lacu), is an “ill- 





sayoured pond ;” Pierpont (de petre ponte), is 
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‘the stone bridge;” while Mews is a corruption 
of ‘‘de Melsi” (Meaux); Newmarch is “ de 
novo mercater ;’ Beaufoy, ‘de bella fago ;” 
Bourchier, ‘‘de burgho;” Montfichet, ‘de 
monte fixo ;” Neville, “* de nova villa ;” Surtees, 
‘* super Teysam ;” and Manners, without any 
allusion to W ykeham’simmortal motto, issimply 
territorial, ‘‘ de manersii.” Some have suffered. 
change owing to this practice of Latinising 
them, according to the caprice of the writer, 
as often as according to the strict derivation— 
e.g., Vaux, De Vallibus; Whinyates, De 
Vicineto (the neighbour); Tonstal, tonsor, the 
barber; Dansey, De Alneto; Champernoune, De 
Campo Arnuiphi; Boville, De Bella Villa; Man- 
deville, De Magna Villa ; Moleyns, or Mullins, 
de Molendinis; Pomfret, De Fracto Ponte ; 
Tyrrell, De Turrbus ; Neile, Nigellus ; Mont- 
pensier, De Monte Pessonis. The romantically- 
sounding Lorimer means a maker of horses’ 
bridles ; Chaucer, ‘‘a weaver”; Walker, ‘“‘a 
fuller;” Banister, ‘‘ a bath man” (balneator) ; 
Frobisher, ‘‘ a furbisher ;” Kempe ‘a soldier ;” 
and Gough, “‘ruddy-man ;” Winter is “a 
vintner;” and ‘* Summer” the “‘ sompnour” or 
summoner, and have nothing to do with the 
time of their birth (p.19). The obsolete 
trades of the Fletcher, Girdler, Lister, Webster, 
Taverner, Palliser, Pargiter, Reeve, and 
Woodruff, are only preserved in surnames. 
Hillier is a corruption of * huillier,” an oilman. 
The personal appearance and mental qualities 
of the progenitor do not always appear in the 
desce’ ts—Dhu, Black (Gwynne), White, 
Gray, Brown, Green, Lloyd(russet), Wise, Good, 
Sharpe, Swift, Quicke, Turnbull, Armstrong, 


Baird, Beauclerc, or Curtis (court hose), any 
more than the old Roman . nicknames of 
Calvus, Cocles, Scaurus, Labeo, Galba, Suillius, 
Marcellus, Scipio, Caesar, Naso, or Cicero. 
As Horace says :— 
“ Strabonem 

Appellat peetum pater: et pullum, malt parvus 

Si cui filius est, ut abortivus fuit olim 

Sisyphus; hune varuwm distortis cruribus ; illum 

Balbutit saurum, pravis fultum male talis. 

Corruptions, abbreviations, and additions 

have occurred also in the lapse of time sufficient 


to baffle the most sagacious inquirer, and been | 


the cause of the most curious misapprehensions 


nations. Instances are numerous: St. Maur, 
Seymour ; Southwell, Snell; S. Agnetis, An- 
nesley; St. Anthony's Town, Taunton ; 
Arthur’s bury, Atterbury; Adertheleigh, 
Audley; St. Cheverell, Shakerley; Haverington, 
Harrington ; Cholmondeley, Cholmley ; Sitsilt, 
Cecil; Estleigh, Ashley; Mohun, Moon; 
Montacute, Montague; Granville, Grenfell ; 
St. Paul, Sampool; Mountjoy, Maingay ; 
De aureo Monte, Ormond; and De Cruce, 
Creech. Serious inconvenience has resulted 
from similarity of names: two Whitakers 
wrote contemporaneously on Lancastrian topo- 
graphy ; two squinting John Thomases, ac- 
cording to Bishop Newton, were at one time 
rectors in London, and bishops of the Church 
of England; two Chalmers wrote simultane- 
ously; and two reverend Grays together 
engaged in the Warburtonian controversy. 
Hooker, on the other hand, will always be 
distinguished from his living botanical name- 
sake, as “the judicious ;’ and John Hale, of 
Eton, from all other Hales as “the ever- 
memorable,” as much as the medizval school- 
men as “the seraphic” or the “ subtle.” 

We opened the volume mentioned at the 
commencement of this article, ‘‘ Concerning 
some Scottish Surnames,” with considerable in- 
terest; we hoped to find a rich and valuable 
contribution to our stock of knowledge, and 





were bitterly disappointed. There is a reser- 
vation certainly implied in the little word 
“some” on the title, but there is a long tan- 
talising list of surnames towards the close of the 
volume, with a few scraps of notes appended, | 
where we had a right to expect some approach | 
to that investigation of their origin which they | 
suggest and invite. The initials “C. I.” 
modestly appear on the title-page, but at the 
end of the book a volume is advertised 
bearing the self-complacent name and additions 
of ‘*Cosmo Innes, F.S.A., &c.,” with three 
pages of closely-printed cuttings from news- 
papers and literary journals—of course all 
very complimentary. Possibly he is of 
opinion that he would not otherwise 


* Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title.” 


We would, however, recommend to “ the Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Edin- 
burgh” a recent article in a contemporary 
magazine on the ‘“‘ Art of Puffing,” and advise 
him, accordingly, to append some of the sterner 
and less palatable comments on his work, as 
the fine contrast of light and shade would be 
of eminent advantage, as it would afford some | 
relief to the satiated reader, who has not for- 
gotten two good aphorisms: ‘* There’s not one 
wise man among twenty that will praise him- 
self ;” ‘* To things of sale a seller’s praise be- 
longs.” Another instance of strikingly bad 
taste, is the coarse and very vulgar allusion in 
the preface, although “ C. 1.” otherwise, we 
presume, Professor Cosmo Innes, attributes the 


| saying tod Frenchwoman, when in fact the story 
1 | is told by Horace Walpole in one of his letters, 
Wagstaffe, Shakespere, Longfellow ; Harper, 





to which we refer him. He very properly dis- 
misses the silly legends of the origin of the 
names of Douglas, Forbes, and Guthrie (which, 
he says, are old territorial designations), Hay, 
and Napier (really Naper or Naperer, the linen- 
clothier) ; but he makes no allusion to the 
amusing derivation of Eliot from Aliot, the 
Norman standard-bearer, who won his nick- 
name at the landing of Duke William’s army, 
by leaping, in imitation of Julius Czesar’s 
legionary, into the sea. His own derivations of 
the names of Bowman (the man in charge of 
the cattle) and Fullarton (p. 37, contradicted 


| in pp. 26, 37, 47) are equally absurd ; they are 
on the part of those who have endeavoured to | 
trace the origin of names and personal denomi- | 





clearly simply the bow-maker or bearer, and 
the fuller’s (cloth-dresser’s) town; Wuscard, 
and certainly not Huissier (p. 35, 40), is the 
origin of Wischart ; and Field, of the suffix of 
Ville, ‘* well” (p. 39) in Maxwell and Boswell 
is the Scottish corruption. Weir is the corrup- 
tion of the Norman De Vere; while Hamilton 
bears a strong resemblance to the name of 
Hamel-side, now corrupted into the modern 
Ambleside. The English ‘‘ Hooper” (p. 27) 
is undoubtedly the old word fora ‘“ swan” (still 
borne as their family crest), and not, as C. I. 
suggests, the ‘‘man who hoops the barrels.” 
We can imagine that a certain noble Irish lord, 
who changed his patronym of Morris for De 
Montmorenci (p. 41) will not be grateful for 
the revival of the story. Instead of the anec- 
dote of the Irish Mr. Halfpenny, we might have 
been favoured with the ingenious derivation of 
the name of the Russian General Todleben 
from Toddlin’ Ben. Until we have proof to 
the contrary, we shall take leave to believe in 
the beautiful story of the origin of Lockhart | 
(p- 49). i 
We have no desire to be captious or quarrel- | 
some, and, therefore, for the reader’s sake, 
shall proceed to point out some of the more | 
curious Scottish names, with their origin. The 
Normans furnish Campbell (like Beau-champ, 
de Campo bello) ; Charteris (de Chartreux) 
Charterhouse, the Irish Loftus is another form | 
of Lofthouse, a notable invention when the | 


| meaner sort and natural children had ;’ 


| appreciation. 


aborigina’s ordinarily had not such comfortable 
dwellings) ; Grant (le Grand); Corbet (Cor- 
bean) ; and Sinclair (de Sancto Claro). Again, 
we find Balneavis (de villa nativorum), Houston 


| (de villa Hugonis), Duffus (Dove-House), and 


Livingston (de villa Levini). Our author 
omits to tell us that the Humes derive their 


| name from the “holme” near their ancient 
| castle in Berwickshire; and we remark a large 


number of English border names, and unmis- 
takable Norse and Saxon names, adopted with- 
out a word of illustration into his Scottish 
list. English (Inglis), Fleming, and French, 


| commemorate old settlers from other countries; 
‘and the emigrant from the “land o’ cakes,” 


given to wandering then as now, returns ag 
Scott ; while Welsh, Latinised first into Wal- 
lensis, becomes the patriot Wallace. More 


| (Moir or Moore) is the “ Big man,” as “ Little 


John” was so called pertinaciously, though a 
giant among Robin Hood’s merry men; Reid 
is the “‘ red” man, Duff the * black,” and Bain 
the “‘ white ;” Starke is the ‘strong ;” Joseph 
Adye, the indefatigable, and the American nota- 


| bility, Adams, derived their names from Adam 


and his son; Dick and Dickens from Richard 
and his son ; Jack, and the great lexicographer, 
from John and his son; Sir Humphrey Davy 
and Dr. Davidson from the Hebrew king; 
Rogers and Hodges, and Hodson’s Horse, 


|from Otho and Hodge; Munson or Monson, 


from Edmund; Lawson, the chronicler of 
Scottish abbeys, and Alderman Laurie, from 
Laurence; and Dr. Kennedy,from Kenneth or 
Mackenzie, and their sons. Musgrave is the 
Moss-Graf or count. Macnab is the modern 
representative of the ‘* Abbot,” ‘‘ Ossian” 
Macpherson of the “parson ;” and Mackintosh, 
the inventor of india-rubber habiliments, of the 
“chief.” A “Dewar” kept the relics; a 
‘+ Proctor” wasa church lawyer ; Mr. San 
sang in the choir; Gillespie was the bishop's 
servant; Malcolm, St. Columba’s servant ; Gil- 
mour, St. Mary’s servant; and Gillies, the 
servant of Jesus; while Mitchell is the abbre- 
viation of St. Michael. Barker and Curry 
(currier) are connections of the Skinners and 
‘Tanners. Brander stamped the barrels, Bax- 
ter baked, Brewster brewed, and Lyster 
dyed, while Webster wove, and Suter stiched 
his shoes, and Fletcher shaped his arrows. 
Dempster was a judge, Wardroper presided 
over his habiliments, Chalmers was his cham- 
berlain, and Quentin Durward kept the door ; 
while Todd the fox, and Brock the badger, 
engaged the attention of the Foster who 
ranged the forest, and Granger who kept the 
homestead. Grieve acted as sheriff, and De 
Warrenne watched the rabbits in their runs. 
Shortly after the so-called Conquest, “ it be- 
came a disgrace,” says an old MS., “for a 
gentleman to have but one name, as the 
” since 
that period many a name, single and double, 
once in use, has been lost and become extinct, 
which might be easily and conveniently re- 
vived. All men cannot hope to attain to the 
domestic notoriety of a Sandwich, a D’Oyly, a 
Chesterfield, a Stanhope, ora Brougham. We 
shall dismiss the subject, however, with a word 
for the noble and the mean alike, in the old 
sententious language of Camden: “ Neither 
the good names grace the bad, neither doe evill 
names disgrace the good.” 





FAITHFUL FOR EVER.* 
Mr. Parmore deservedly obtained by his 
‘* Angel in the House” a very wide and general 
Probably, the concrete and in- 





* Faithful for Ever. 
Parker and Son.) 


By Coventry Patmore. G. W 
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dividual elements ina story of human love, 
were never before analysed with so fine and 
tender a touch. This was the real secret of 
his success; and success in so difficult an 
undertaking, may claim a double reward. 
Tt is easy to exhibit the abstract passion in 
verse ; the appropriate language is traditional, 
the feelings are such as all have in some degree 

ienced, and the poet may very well cal- 
pa on a reader’s transports supplying, when 
necessary, his own waning fires. Time and 
place are of little importance, or rather the 
poet and his readers presume that such is the 
case: there is no past or present; the com- 
monplace elements of life break up and vanish 
like specks of cloud on the red of sunset : there 
is no room for exhibiting those delicate con- 
trivances by which this passion of love links to 
itself the varied sum of human interests; any 
allusion to the daily round of life—any record 
of the inevitable trivialities which will not be 
dissociated even from the most golden dreams 
—-are felt to be non-transcendental impro- 
prieties. The Paradise of Milton is not 
more unlike the banks of the Euphrates at the 
present day than much of the passionate poetry 
which we have all occasionally admired, is 
unlike the concrete reality obtruded upon 
experience in the world. And yet we would 
not be understood to say that we deliberately 
prefer the individual and concrete exhibition 
of love to the more abstract and idealised. 
True, it is the easiest matter in the world for 
@ mere versifier to write what may pass, even 
with persons of some education, for the latter; 
but, on the other hand, it is one of the most diffi- 
cult, and withal most glorious, achievements of a 
true poet to give an idealised expression of 
love which at once commends itself to suscep- 
tible and cultivated natures. We will give 
one example of this—one deep and exhaustive 
expression of the ideal clement in love, which 
it would be difficult to parallel with any poem 
which approaches the subject from its concrete 


side. We mean the “ Epipsychidion” of Shelley. | 
The world of that poem is not the world we | 


live in; we read, indeed, of an island under 
Fonian skies—an island cradled in the unruffled 
azure of a sea which kisses for evermore its 
sifted sands; we seem to see, as if in dream, 
the blossoming lemons whose heavy odour 
makes faint the golden air around us; above, 
we follow the mossy tracks winding up moun- 
tain side or losing themselves in woods which 
we know are peopled by noonday nightingaies : 
we seem steeped in loveliness and wonder; we 
“feel after” the divine possibilities of life, but 
yet it never seems as if we knew this particular 
island, or had ever made ourselves at home 
there. The “ lady of the solitude” is still more 
impersonal. What tongue did she speak ? was 
she of the morning, or evening? had 
she the passion of the south, the self- 
consuming flame whose burning is its death, 
or the patient tenderness of the north? We 
cannot say. 
the story ; the orbit of its high passion trans- 


cends the limits of place or time; like a | 


problem of metaphysics, it seems to smile down 
upon the disordered territory of experience. 
Assuredly no sane lover ever dreams of com- 


paring himself te the mysterious male presence | 


(person he cannot be called) of this story—his 
mistress to soimmaterialand impersonal a vision 
as the lady of the solitude, or his work-day 
world to its music-haunted, passion-breathing 
wreck of paradise; and yet we feel no hesita- 
tion in asserting that so long as there are lovers 
in the world they will turn oftener to the ideal 
element in Shelley, than to that more faithful 
copy of the reality provided for them by Mr. 
Patmore. : 


And why so? It is easier to suggest the 
true answer than to state it formally. It would 
seem, we might say, that the passion of love, | 
from the very fact that it is the most universal | 


seems to submit to them, with something of the 
haughty condescension with which the Homeric 
gods mingled in human contests. These state- 
ments can at once be brought to the test of 
experience. It seems to be a first principle in 
love, that its secrets are to be guarded under 
the sanction of as awful a reserve as that which 
encompassed the ancient mysteries. No one 
detail may be divulged under the severest 
penalties. On occasions, indeed, the abstract 
passion itself, which is presumed to be under- 
stood by all men, may be discussed witha 
friend, but still with the sense of a near 
divinity. This princi 
granted; and yet it is not the less frequently 
violated. Perhaps most of us have at some 
time or other fallen in with those “ heretics in 
love,” as Provence long ago would have pro- 
nounced them, who te the world the con- 
fidant of their heart’s secret. Why, too, are 
we conscious of so cruel an absurdity, when 
some infatuated ‘“ accept” inflicts upon our 
flagging attention raptures, expressed possibly 


wildest irrelevance of metaphor? Why do we 
hide our sarcastic smiles—not without effort— 
when he produces a picture, a ribbon, a glove, 
or it may be a lock of hair, and a package of 





There is nothing individual in | 


‘letters? Certainly, because we feel at the 
| bottom of our hearts that this is no world for 
| men who “ carry their heart «pon their sleeve” 
to be abroad in. There are contraries which 
| cannot be reconciled on every side of us; diffi- 
culties everywhere in theology, in metaphysics, 
and science; and this prime difficulty m love, 
that its two poles of ideality and fact, are so far 
apart that we have no instruments by which to 
measure their depth and altitude. We wish to 
be real in our delineation, and we find our- 
selves ridiculous; we wish to be idealists, and 
we cease to be intelligible. 

From what has been said, it may be inferred 
that we half suspect Mr. Patmore to have 
made an infelicitous choice of subject in his 
“ Angel in the House.” The book is too 
confidential. We do not mean that Mr. 
Patmore thrusts himself upon the reader; on 
the contrary, we have often had occasion to 
admire the skill with which, in such a theme, 
he has subordinated his individuality to the 
purposes of his narrative. But we do feel, 
from the first page to the last, that the 
supposed narrator is telling us a great deal 
which had been better kept to himself. This 
reflection is enough to destroy any lasting 
| interest in the work, as a whole. There are 
passages in it which we admire and study 
repeatedly; such as many of the happily- 
| worded essays which are interspersed here and 
there through the narrative. We must par- 
ticularly mention the one beginning, ‘* Lo, 
when the Lord made north and south,” (p. 41), 
and ‘ He meets by heavenly chance express,” 
(p. 35), and that still more exquisite one, near 
the conclusion, ‘* Feasts satiate: stars distress 
with weight.” For subtlety of thought and 
victorious expression, they may compare with 
| the “In Memoriam” of the poet-laureate. 





| Could we give them a higher praise than this? 
| And yet we feel bound to add that the poem 
|from which they are taken fails to please. 
We never talked with any man who professed 
to admire it asa whole. And it seems to us 


| that the reason is quite plain. 


seems to be universally | 


in ungrammatical language, certainly with the | this 


is, in fact, the gentleman who produces the 
picture, the lock of hair, the package of letters 
in miscellaneous company, and relieves the 
fulness of his heart with elaborate raptures. 


of all passions—intensively no less than exten- | We quite remember that Mr. Patmore, in one 
sively—is more impatient than others of being of the very best 
arrested, and exhibited in its concrete elements. expressed 
It is, indeed, in these, but not of them. It | of life secrets; but it is not the less true that 


in the book, has 
his indignation of such a betrayal 
| he has made his hero guilty of it. We confess 
| that our own feelings respecting the greater 
| part of these confidences—feelings shared by 
, every one with whom we discussed the subject 
| —were those of impatient annoyance. Some- 
| times a sense of their absurdity came oftener 
| to the surface. We thought of the wondrous 
abstraction, the dim rapture, the unearthly 
_ melody of Shelley’s master-piece, and decided 
| that we would think twice before we exchanged 
| these for conversations about gloves and 
| violets in Dean Churchill’s garden, or for pic- 
, nie luncheons on Salisbury Plain. 

We have been a long time in ing to 
| Mr. Patmore’s latest production, “Faithful 
for Ever,” which we are compelled to pronounce 
very much inferior to his earlier work. We 
should have anticipated this beforehand ; 
unless, indeed, which hardly seems probable, 
the author of the ‘ Angel in the House” 
should break entirely fresh ground. But this 
is not so. We confess to having experi 
a feeling of discouragement on ing that 


between various people; most of whom were 
already familiar to us, by name at least, in the 
* Angel in the House.” The readers of that 
poem will remem2er that a Captain Graham 
is introduced—chiefly, as it appeared, as 
a foil to Mr. Vaughan, both gentlemen 
being very decidedly in love with Miss 
Honoria Churchill. When this lady became 
Mrs. Vaughan, Mr. Graham very naturally 
took himself out of the way, and, indeed, his 
duties as a captain of one of her Majesty's 
ships afforded a very favourable opportunity 
for his doing so. From the present volume we 
learn that he continued to cherish a. 
ie passion for Mrs. Vaughan, 
favoured with the perusal of various letters to 
his mother, which turn exclusively upon this 
subject. Soon, however, he marries with some 
mere, good, plain, stupid woman, 
who expressed by looks rather words 
her sympathy with his wounded affections. 
This 


cousins about the ‘awful girl 
married. Then we havea letter from Mrs. 
Graham, jun., to her mother-in-law, which is 
intended to show us, we suppose, what a very 
commonplace girl she really is. The humour 
of the thing consists in making her say “‘ dear 
Fred” in every other line, and expressing her 
regrets that ‘‘ dear Fred” has so little of an 
awakened heart. This point is devel 
further on, not altogether unsatisfactorily ; 
still, more might have been made of it. The 
point of advance which the judgment of edu- 
cated men has gained in religious matters is 
far beyond that of most women. This is a 
phenomenon which assuredly will be found to 
be stored with some very unexpected results. 
But tocontinue. Soon after, Mrs. F. Graham 
becomes the mother of a son ; and the upshot of 
the story is, that this circumstance, coupled 
with her extreme simplicity of character and 
unbounded belief in her husband's abilities, are 
the constituent elements of a most intimate 
and happy union. 

We cannot say that there is much in the 
peem itself which atones for so uninteresting 
a subject. The character of Jane,— 


“ The good dear girl, who saw my pain, 





Mr. Vaughan j 


And spoke as if she pitied me,” 
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is thus unfavourably sketched by her husband 
in his first letter to hismother after marriage :— 
“ Her knowledge and conversing powers 
You'll find are poor. The clock, for hours, 
Loud ticking on the mantel-shelf, 
Has all the talking to itself. 
But to and fro her needle rans 
‘Twice while the clock is ticking once, 
And I, contented, read or smoke, 
And idly think, or idly stroke 
‘The winking cat, or watch the fire 
In social peace that does not tire ; 
Until at easeful end of day, 
She moves, and puts her work away ; 
And saying ‘ How cold ‘tis ? or, ‘How warm ? 
Or something else as little harm,” &c.—Pp. 109, 110 
This is not a flattering picture for a bridegroom 
to draw. What a relief it must have been 
when she did “ put her work away,” and he 
could smoke his last pipe with all the fireplace 
to himself! Somewhat later, however, after 
her confinement, he writes thus :-— 
* But when the new-made mother smiled, 
She seemed herself a little child, 
Dwelling at large beyond the law 
By which till then I judged and saw, 
d that fond glow which she felt stir 
For it, suffused my heart for her: 
To whom, from the weak babe, and thence 
To me—an influent innocence, 
Happpy, reparative of life, 
Came, and she was indeed my wife."—P. 149. 
The view suggested in this passage, has of 
course a large element of truth in it. But 
that it is capable of any very wide application 
seems to us highly doubtful. A wife con- 
spicuously below one’s-self in intellect and con- 
nections is not much more of a companion 
because she happens to be also an excellent 
nurse and mother. There is something unreal, 
too, it strikes us, in putting forth this view so 
prominently. Even if true (asin a measure 
we grant it is) it seems to lose its truth 
directly it is put into words. What is often a 
sensitive perception in the mind, is simply 
destroyed or made coarse when entered at 
length in definite statements. Perhaps a ten- 
dency to this form of exaggeration is the 
tadical fault of Mr. Patmore’s muse. 

But we should be unjust if we did not attri- 
bute to the author of these poems a high pur- 
pose, and a pure and elevated appreciation of 
woman’s nature. Free alike from every taint 
of impurity, whether of the luscious or pseudo- 
ascetic order, he everywhere breathes the bright 
and golden air of * passion’s purity.” We 
think that as an artist he has committed some 
errors. We do not for a moment doubt either 
his capacities or his purpose. Even the judg- 
ment we haye pronounced on the plan of these 
poems is perhaps not one which will equally 
commend itself to all minds. Still, we feel 
that we are essentially right, or we should have 
hesitated to speak so freely of one who has 
written some things which, even on our first 

, We were convinced belonged to the 
class which the world will not willingly let die. 





CHESS LITERATURE.* 


Ir the cultivation of the game of chess be at 
all commensurate with the increasing dimen- 
sions of its literature, the votaries of Caissa 
haye good reason to congratulate themselves 
on the progress their favourite game has made 
during the last two years. If there be a royal 
road to the royal game, certes the various 
writers on the subject have spared no pains to 
discover it, and render it smooth and accessible 
to the student. 
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During the years 1859-60, the literature of 
chess has exhibited a remarkable and hitherto 
unprecedented vitality both at home and 
abroad. In France we have a valuable com- 
pilation of end-games by M. Preti; and an 
able elementary treatise on the theory of the 
openings by M. De Riviére. Germany has 
contributed an edition of Lucena’s rare work, 
from the pen of the celebrated Der Laza; and 
a collection of games played by Mr. Morphy, 
with annotations by Herr Max Langé, while, 
in England, we have two distinct collections 
of the American champion’s parties, edited 
respectively by Herren Lowenthal and 
Falkbeer ; the latter being a translation of 
Max Langé’s work ; an elaborate “ History 
of the Origin of Chess,” by Duncan Forbes, 
LL.D., the well-known Oriental scholar; and 
lastly, though by no means the least valuable 
in the list, the long-promised ‘* Chess Praxis,” 
by Mr. Staunton. 


There are few chess players, we should 
imagine, who are not familiar with the great 
English master’s first contribution to the 
literature of the game, ‘“‘ The Chess Player's 
Hand-book.” Based upon the elaborate work 
of Bilguir and Der Laza, embodying the 
latest results of the labours of the great 
German aud Russian analysts, embellished with 
all the originality and invention of perhaps the 
greatest living player, unequalled for sim- 
plicity of style and perspicuity of arrangement, 
it is not surprising that it should have imme- 
diately achieved a success unprecedented by 
any other work on the same subject. It is our 
firm conviction—we speak from our own per- 
sonal experience and that of numerous chess- 

ying friends—that the ‘“ English Hand- 

k” has given the original impulse of chess 
enthusiasm to as many future Philidors, as 
*‘ Robinson Crusoe” has infeeted with the 
romance of a roving life, or ‘* Isaak Walton” 
initiated into the delights of the “* gentle art.” 


But fortune herself, with all her proverbial 
instability, is not more variable than chess 
theory. It is ever progressing towards an un- 
seen goal to which apparently it is never 
nearer. The theory of the “openings” is like an 


| astronomical chart—the further our knowledge 
|is extended the more we find is yet to be 





learned. Every day we are discovering new 
lights—fresh constellations. Demonstration, 
except to a very limited extent, is impracti- 
cable. The results of to-day’s analysis are 
upset by a deeper serutiny to-morrow, and 
that in its turn gives way before a still more 
elaborate research. Repeated trials in actual 
play afford the only true test of the stability of 
any given variation. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that some of the theoretical con- 
clusions arrived at in the ‘‘ Hand-book” have 
been qualified by the practical experience of 
the last twelve years. ‘Certain systems of 
attack which were thought to be irresistible a 
few years ago”—we quote from the preface to 
Mr. Staunton’s “ Praxis”—“ are now regarded 
as defective, and some lines of defence which 
the best authorities then deemed impregnable, 
are found to have their vulnerable points.” 


The object of the ‘* Praxis” is to remedy these 
defects in the old work, and to engraft on it 
the theory of the ‘‘ openings” as established at the 
present day. It is thus an_ indispensable 
adjunct to the ‘* Hand-book,” and should be 
studied in connection with it. The ‘ Praxis” 


| of arrangement, and exactitude of analysis. 
| The ‘ openings” are, if possible, treated more 
copiously than in the old treatise, as the space 


- Starie, 49, Rathbone Place. 155%.) | saved by the adoption of the algebraic form of 





notation allows of a greater number of -yaria- 
tions being given in extenso. 

Many of these have never appeared beforein 
print, and a large proportion of the rest of the 
work will doubtless be novel to such as are not 
familiar with the periodical chess literature df 
the last few years. The Evans, Scotch, Ki 
Knights, and Bishop’s gambits, are” i 
remarkable for many beautifil ind origi 
features. The “ openings” aré illustrated by a 
number of carefully-selected“ and highly in- 
structive parties contested between some of our 
ablest players, subjoined to which is a com- 
plete ccllestinn of Mr. Morphy’s games, with 
notes critical and analytical by the author. 
We know of no book that is in itself so com- 
plete a chess library as Mr. Staunton’s “‘ Praxis.” 

The mention of Mr. Morphy leads us to the 
other two works in our list. Opinions differ 
widely on the American champion’s chess 
power. Of hisblindfold play we have the highest 
admiration. Thedeedsof Philidorand Kieseritski 
are utterly insignificant when compared with 
Mr. Morphy’s feat of conducting simultaneously 
eight games without seeing the board, and 
that not against fourth or fifth rate players, 
but really “‘men of mark” in the chess world. 
But that he is superior to such players as 
Staunton, Heyderbrandt, Szen, and An 
when in their best play—to say nothing of the 
* Anld Lang Syne” of M‘Donnell and La 
Bourdannais — we cannot for one moment 
admit. Be his merits, howeyer, what they 
may, the chess world is deeply indebted to Mr. 
Morphy for the stimulus his visit to Euro 
has given to the practice, and more i 
to the literature, of the game, unprecedented in 
our memory, except by the great match between 
England and France in 1846. We should 
have good cause to thank him had his trip 
across the Atlantic been productive of no other 
result than the publication of Mr. Léwenthal’s 
edition of his games. 

This is an invaluable book for the —, 
student, not only from the intrinsic merits 
the games themselves, but from the important 
additions contributed to the theory of the 
‘‘openings,” in the form of annotations, in which 
department of chess knowledge Herr Lowenthal 
has perhaps no superior. The remarkable 
freedom of the book from typographical rains 
a feature which can only be sufficiently appre- 
ciated by those who have undergone the 
drudgery of correcting chess proofs—rcSccis 
the greatest credit on Mr. Lowenthal’s editorial 
supervision ; in fact, the general arrangement 
of the ‘book is faultless. The collection of 
games is the most complete ever published ; 
but why did Mr. Lowenthal omit the fine 
partie won of Mr. Morphy by Herr Harrwitz 
previous to their match? Surely it was more 
worthy of a place than some of the indifferent 
games at odds which occupy such a pro- 
minent position in the book, and might in our 
opinion have been advantageously ignored. 
This sin of omission, and the charge—we fear 
too well founded—of excessive “‘ hero-worship,” 
are the only objections we have ever heard 
raised against this really valuable work. 

Last on our list stands Herr Falkbeer’s 
translation of Max Langi’s collection of 
Morphy’s Games, entitled Paul Morphy, a’ 
Sketch from the Chess tage 

This was the first edition of Morphy’s‘games 
ever published in England; but the-haste in 
which both original and translation~ were 
brought out, has detracted considerably fromthe 
intrinsic merits of the work. Herr Falkbeer 
is an able translator, and holds the editorial 
seales with most praiseworthy fairness on all 
questions touching the much-agitated Morphy 
controversy. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE OSSIANIC 
SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 1857.* 


Az any rate, a spirit of candour and desire for 
unbiased inquiry seems to pervade the vc lume 
before us. There is, of course, that necessary 
tinge of patriotism which lends an interest to 
the opinions advanced, whilst it hardly ever 
assumes a provoking attitude. We are glad also 
to find that there are so many socicties affiliated 
with that in Ireland, and that even in America 
Trishmen, by searching into the records of 
their history, show that they can foster other 
sentiments of loyalty in their new home as well 
as those of Orangeisem. ‘The “ Transactions ” 
are replete with curious and important in- 
formation, and we certainly get more than 
could be expected from the second title-page, 
which only promises an account of the “ Im- 
teacht, or great Bardic Institution,” a satire 
written by some unknown author in the seventh 
century, and now for the first time published. 
The bards are covered with ridicule by the 
author of the ‘‘ Imteacht,” and we cannot but 
agree with him when we recollect that the 
bards, from mere sufferance on Royal bounty, 
gradually became burthensome to the state 
which so munificently supported them, and 
alienated even their friends by their gross 
immoralities. The learned editor, howeyer, 
takes care not to leave us totally under the 
impression of a one-sided view. We are maile 
aware of the great benefits the country derived 
from them ; how they excelled in every art and 
science then known; and how their poctic 
strains, through which all instruction was con- 
veyed, soothed and civilised the minds cf their 
patrons and hearers. We have a full aceount 
of them, from Amergin, some of whose poems 
are given at the end of the volume, down toa 
strolling descendant of the bards living almost 
in our own times, and who is mentioned by 
Hardiman in his “Irish Minstrelsy.” As re- 
gards the various derivations given of the term 
** bard,” Professor Connellan seems to think it 
at the best only conjectural. We venture in 
this case to offer an additional conjecture, 
and point to the Hebrew dabar, which 
means “word.” Recollecting the various, and 
seemingly unconnected, meanings which a 
Shemitic root is likely to have, in which, how- 
ever, may be traced one general undercurrent 
of thought, we believe dabar to have meant at 
one time “to drive,” and then “ articulation,” 
“word,” which after all is effected by driving 
the air from the lungs. Thus, deber means 
also pestilence, because it drives everything 
before it. Now, by transposition, to which 
we know liquid consonants are so liable, we 
would have * bard” as meaning “a maker of 
words,” and at the same time have the term 
“word,” as well as ‘ drive,” German treiben, 
explained as again mere transposition of 
dabar. Of course there may be even religicus 
and historical reasons assigned why the word 
“bard,” which seemingly belongs to a family 
of language (the Celt) distinct from the He- 
brew, should be of Shemitic origin. We cannot 
regularly trace it, but ‘bard” may perhaps 
be one of those words which indicate the 
common centre of language, now become so 
indistinct. However, to return to the “T'rans- 
actions.” Amongst other interesting points, 
aremarkable fact is the hereditary and pro- 
fessional propensity of the descendants of the 
bards. We find families who for centuries 
have boasted men of mark, all of the very same 
profession as their illustrious ancestors. This 
is in part due to the exactitude with which the 
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bards kept their pedigrees; each petty chief 
also retained their services as genealogists, 
whilst each genealogist was a check upon the 
| other, and we therefore feel inclined to believe, 


| with professor Connellan, that “the Irish 


pedigrees may be admitted to be more accurate 
than those of any other nation in Europe.” 

As regards the music to which the bards set 
their poems, our editor seems to think it to 
have been for the most part extempore and 
greatly influenced by the sounds of natural 
phenomena. ‘This is no new fact, and our 
editor illustrates it by referring to Handel's 
‘Harmonious Blacksmith,” which was com- 
posed by him in imitation of the sound of the 
smith’s hammers in a forge adjacent to where 
he lodged. We all know that music is a higher 
though less definite form of the aéyes “ the art 
of expressing one’s ideas,” and it has its syntax 
and its grammar in the general sense which is 
now given to these words. 

This brings us to the rythmical cadence in 
the poems of the bards, and noticing that the 
total ignorance of it by Macpherson in his 
“* Ossian” shows the latter to be a fabrication, 
we are brought by Professor Connelian to the 
most interesting part of the ‘‘’Transactions,” 
“The Poems of Ossian by Macpherson,” a dis- 
sertation on which, together with numerous 
specimens of ancient Irish poetry, closes the 
volume before us. 

We confess we expected a greater spirit of 
animadyersion in reference to a subject on 
which the Irish are so ‘‘ touchy,” but we were 
agreeably disappointed. Of course the editor 
is still a patriot, and we are told that ‘Ireland 
owes a debt of gratitude to him who has sought 
her despoilment, and attempted to unrobe her 
of her long-cherished historic glories. Her 
national pride had slumbered or been trampled 
out for more than acentury. Her literature 
had laid dormant and neglected, and her very 
language was dying out, when Macpherson 
came forth in the wake of Dempster, the 
* Saint-stealer ’ of Innes, the impugner of her 
antiquity, to frame a new system of history 
which was to convert Scotia minor into the 
Scotia major, and deprive Ireland of the honour 
of her long-conceded maternity, whatever the 
worth of that may have been. Insulted and 
outraged, she awoke to her vindication, and 
memories all but forgotten were stirred up. 
Armour long laid aside, neglected and rusty, 
was once more taken down and furbished for 
the conflict. Old manuscripts were examined; 
an active search through tomes long mouldering 
or covered with the dust of ages was prosecuted 
by our aroused savans, and all hastened to the 
rescue with proof and authority to convince 
the world of the validity of their claim to their 
old hero Fionn, now put forward under the 
disguised resemblance of Fingal, the phantom 
king of the nubilous Scottish Morven.” We 
cannot but agree with the learned contributors 
to the ‘*Transactions:” they seem to us to 
have made their case clearly out. A whole 
host of authorities is brought to corroborate 
their arguments, and we believe we have it 
plainly proved that Scotia major is indeed 
Ireland. St. Donatus, Bishop of Fiesuli, who 
died in A.p. 840, gives this name to Ireland 
ina Latin poem of which the following is a 
translation, quoted by the editor :— 

“ Far westward lies an isle of ancient fame, 

$y nature blessed, and Scotia is her name. 

An island rich ; exhaustless is her store 

Of veiny silver and of golden ore ; 

Her fruitful soil for ever teems with wealth, 

With gems her water, and her air with health,”’ &c. 
That Macpherson was entirely ignorant of 
| even the elementary principles of bardic poetry, 

language, or the customs of the times ; that he 
| pirated from the Bible, from heathen and 








Christian authors; and that whatever be 
genuine in his ‘* Ossian” is either a perversion 
or a corruption of the poems of ‘ Oisin,” the 
true “Ossian,” an Irish poct, transmitted to the 
Scotch in the Erse,a dialect of the Irish, wehave 
fully shown : it is impossible for us to give even 
an outline of the many proofs, extracts, andnew 
facts which this book furnishes. ‘Their number is 
legion, but we feel it our duty to complain of 
the bad arrangement of so much valuable mate- 
rial, and we confess we are able to compliment 
the editor much more on his learning and in- 
telligence than on lucidity of composition. 
Most important facts are entirely lost in the 
crowd, and it requires more than ordinary 
attention and interest to carry the reader to 
the end of the volumes. We sincerely wish 
all success to the labours of the Ossianic Society, 
and we hope they will let us hear in future 
more of Oisin and the other poets, and render 
them as attractive to the reader as Maepher- 
son’s Ossian, or the ‘‘ Duthona, Dargo, and 
Gaul” of J. Smith, another Ossianic pseudo- 
nyme. Incidentally, we may be permitted to 
, Macpherson is a man of whose talents and 
epical verve the Scotch may be proud, much 
as his want of honesty and liberality is to be 
condemned. It would be a happy era for 
literature if aJl writers were steadily to keep in 
view the manly words of the learned editor of 
the velume before us:—‘t Ary statements, 
therefore, at variance with these long-estab- 
lished historical truths, be they ever so plausible, 
when unsupported by authorities of equal an- 
| tiquity and respectability, must be looked upon 
| by all men of candour and discernment, as 
fictions invented for selfish or lucrative pur- 
poses. Macpherson never did, or could, 
produce any authorities to give stability to 
his compositions ; his chief arguments were to 
vilify our historians, and abuse the language 
of one of the most learned nations in Europe 
in the eighth century. His supporters, with 
all their ingenious arguments, have failed to 
prove the authenticity of his ery because 
nothing but the production ci the originals, 
nothing but proofs, positive proofs, will convince 
the learned of the present day.” —(P. 227.) 











THE ART OF ILLUMINATION.* 


AmonG the precious things which the present 
age has reclaimed from the medieval times, 
the art of illumination holds a foremost place. It 
is now pretty generally understood that illumi- 
nation was a recognised art, with its own sets 
of rules, with its own fundamental principles. 
Like other arts, it has had its rise and progress, 
and decadence. Mr. Delamotte, truly enough, 
speaks of the wandering and somewhat hazy 
notions which people entertain on the subject, 
and it has been his object, which he has very 
| successfully accomplished, to fix these vague 

ideas on certain definite bases, and to lay a 
| foundation on which a subsequent superstruc- 
| ture may be raised. IUlumination may be 

roughly defined as a peculiar system of orna- 
| menting manuscripts or letterpress. To trace 
| its origin is now a matter of impossibility, but 
| Persia is likely enough to have been the 
| country of itsbirth. The historical commence- 
/ment of the art very appropriately dates 
| from Byzantine MSS. as early as the third 
| century, and is distinctly traced till the fall of 
| Constantinople and the dispersion of Greek 
| artists in the fifteenth century. ‘The character 
| of Byzantine art is always susceptible of easy 
| recognition ; the figures are sallow and meagre, 














| * Primer of the Art of Illumination, for the Use of 
| Beginners. By F. Delamotie. (E. and F, N. Spon, Buck- 
| lersbury.)\—A Manual of JHwmination. By J. W. Bradley, 
| B.A. With an Appendix by T. Goodwin, B.A. ird 
j Edition. (Winsor and Newton.) 
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to titis, 7é should specify its symbolism, both 
in emblems in- coloration. Vhite 
symbolised Wi and red Divine Love; 


while yellow, supposed to emanate from this 
red and white, is held to have signified Reve- 
and Faith. It will be remembered that 
ignificant use of colour obtained in the 
ned-glass windows of themiddleages, and the 
favourite gold ground is constantly appearing 
in the lowliest Italian cot. In our own 
country, the famous St. Dunstan was an 
eminent professor of the art, while residing at 
Glastonbury— 
“ The island valley of Avilion,” 
to his many studies all kinds of 
ical employments; and it is most probable 
1ese attainments—marvellous in his 
ion—he is in reality indebted for his 
tion for magic. Dunstan could not 
also decorate their 
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s. The finest extant example is 
rvec in the library at Chatsworth ; it is 
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One of the earliest, as interest- 
ing, applications of the art is to be found in the 
first annals of the church. On the walls of 
those Roman catacor re the living and 
the dead were so ited, are to be 
found the sacred n g , the most ancient 
ornamentation of Christian art, traced by the 
hands of the persecuted Christians who had 
there taken refuge from the daylight. The 
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history of illumination is thus connected with 
that process which gradually reclaimed for high 
and sacred uses an art that the early con- 
fessors were perhaps disposed unreservedly to 
abandon. Since the revival of the art, the 
quaintly devised scroll work of our churches has 
again most deservedly come into vogue. Most 
of our readers must have acknowledged the 
noble effect of the resuscitation in the sacred 
legends which emblazon the side walls of 
churches and follow the spring of their aisles. 
The history of the art would also include its 
application to various other subjects. Many 
of the old grants and charters were very richly 
ornamented. In Italy especially this was very 
extensively the case. 

Mr. Delamotte’s ‘‘ Primer” is truly a gem in 
its way. Without entering into details re- 
specting the history of the art, its suggestive 
notes serve to arouse interest and stimulate 
further inquiry. To the student it furnishes 
the fullest practicalinstruction. But practical 
students will probably form only a small section 


of the ssors of the book. The gorgeous 
examples with which it is crowded will render 


it a most attractive ornament to the drawing- 
room table. The other publication which we 
have mentioned also appears to us to be entitled 
to much praise. It is, as its title purports it 
to be, a manual, and of an extremely useful 
nature. Without the same amount of historical 
notices, and destitute of splendid illustrations, 
still the same amount of practical assistance is 
rendered to the working student. The volume 
has also the advantage of an appendix by Mr. 
T. Goodwin. This gentleman manifestly writes 
with full knowledge of his subject and great 
love for it, but there is an affected archaism 
about his style, of which the general effect is 
not pleasing. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Wearing the Willow; or, Bride Fielding. 
A Tale of Ireland and of Scotland Sixty Years 
Ago. By the author of “The Nut Brown 
Maids.” (London: J. W. Parker.) The 


in saying the authoress—of ‘‘ Wearing the 
Willow” is very ambitious, but is not equally 
successful. The flight aimed at is too high for 
The repose of true 
Spasmodic bursts of effort 
tend, we are often constrained to confess, to a 
commonplace conclusion. The style is forced, 
and even in the best passages engages the at- 
teution too prominently. There is too much 
composition in the book, too little of incident 


description, but description which very slightly 
aids the story. Travelling over the pages, we 


decked prettily enough with stray fiowers, but 
withal a somewhat tedious and unfruitful 
th. We generally abstain from relating the 
plot of a tale, but in the present instance this 
is of so slight a character that we may safely 
allude to it without destroying any reader’s 
interest in the story. Bride Fielding, a fair 
Irish maiden, lived in Dublin about sixty years 
ago, when an Irish parliament sat there, and 
‘the purple tints of the rebellion yet lingered 
on the horizon :”— 

“Oh, a very dangerous person was Bride Fieldix 
in her ‘ crop ’—those clustering chesinut curls, wi 
their ineffable youthfulness, aud just a dash 
boyishness ; in the complexion seen with such h 
a pure red and white, softened in its brillian 





relieved from delicaey by the sprinkling of whole- | 


some, hardy, open-air freckles—those freckles so 












sorrowed over, so rubbed in vain with port wine | V¥ ? gee: ait 
and batter-milk, and what-not, yet starting out, for | before the seconds had placed them, while taney 
all that, over the ivory forehead, and the clear, if! were quietly walking over the field,” and 


rebellious, features ; in the round, but firm, outline 
of the face; in the hazel eyes, with their lashes 
nearer duskiness than anything else about that fresh, 
comely body; in the dress—the white frock—not 
made more womanly by the cherry-coloured ribands, 
‘ strappers,’ passed over the shoulders, and crossed on 
back and on chest. Very like a cherry altogether, 
a ripening, rosy-sided, roguish, June cherry, was 
Bride. Silly Bride, she perceived this effect with 
her observant eye, and lamented the juvenile air even 
more poignantly than the freckles, so she sought to 
amend it by what ladies occasionally wore in dress 
then—a snowy, starched, muslin kerchief, quite 
covering the shoulders, peeping over the body of her 
gown—and a stiff, worked apron, which only served 
to add a comical, quaint finish to the youthful 
figure.” 

No wonder that such a lass soon found a lover, 
and when Con Boyle—the wild, fierce, passion- 
ate Con—was on the eve of marrying Mary 
Power, whose health he drank with flashing 
eyes, while “‘ he sprang up with a foot on the 
table, and with one last wild cheer emptied his 
glass, waved it in the air, and dashed it to the 
ground,” his brother Frank was more quietly 
satisfying his eyes and filling his heart with 
the sweet image of Counsellor Fielding’s 
daughter. The two young people understood 
each other perfectly, but when the position of 
affairs was related to the Counsellor, he de- 
murred like a prudent father, and gave Frank 
to understand so. Bride, spoilt child as she 
was, rebelled against this exercise of 
parental authority :— 

“She walked ~ith Frank Boyle by appointment 
about nothing at Tinglas and other places; she 
corresponded with i:im clandestinely, if that could be 
called clandestine where half the city knew of the 
effusions ; and once she actually paid him a flying 
visit at his lodgings; but that was under the wing 
of Mrs. Blake, and strictly disguised in a strange 
cap and wrap, and when he sat sick and suffering, 
and must have run the risk of being driven into a 
brain fever of gratitude and delight. 





“ And, privately speaking, the sontbre, twilight 
lodging-room, with its foils and boxing-gloves, 
cocks’ spurs, whips, and top-boots, mixed with its 
respectable sprinkling of books ; its stalwart young 
invalid roused from a fit of depression, and all 
quivering, man as he was, with joy and pride; 
buxom, friendly Mrs. Blake, with her tinue shawi 
pinned right aslant her stout person, and her rustic 
hat, drawing forward the young daisy—blushing, 
laughing, siammering, ready-to-esecape Bride—to 
allow them just ten minutes’ chat, to keep up their 
hearts, the tender young ‘ craters,’ while she pee 
into young Boyle’s cupboards—to discover what 
stuff his Jandlady was made of—and saw that he was 
not undergoing voluntary starvation, and infused for 
him with her own hands a decent cup of tea, and 
prescribed it to be drunk as an accompaniment to 
bread-and-butter, fresh shrimps, or prawus, or @ 
grilled bone, and several slices of the new seed-cake 
which she had brought him in her fitch muff, which 
she wore morning and evening, summer and winter 
when she went a shopping—the whole was not a’ 
very ugly sight after all.” 


“é 








But Frank Boyle had never yet been “out,” 
that is to say, he had never proved his courage 
after the fashion of the times by fighting a 
duel. The opportunity now occurred, and as 
Frank observed to Bride, there wasn’t a word 
to say against it, for “*Owen Burke down at 
Rathtown had been shamefully abusing poor 
n Massey.” John applied to Frank to take 

p the cudgels for him, and Frank was well 
i with the commission. But unfortu- 
for poor Boyle and for Bride—who, by 
\d not the least objection to duelling— 
LSSe) ing toomuch enraged to await 

the result of this appeal to arms, “ blew out 
Owen Burke's brains three minutes too soon, 
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recent remarkable work, entitled “Isaiah's Call to 
England,” will be read with avidity. Both he and 
Dz. Cumming take a very = pr view of the part 
which our own country shall play in the coming 
trial of the nations ; but, assuming the correctness of 
their interpretation of the prophecies respecting 

Tarshish, they seem almost to have overlooked the 
awful declaration of Isaiah, that the day of the Lord 
shall be on all the ships of Tarshish. The iron-clad 
gun-boats of France may do us more damage than 
any prophetical- writer has yet dared to hint. 

_ Helen. A Romance of Real Life. By Raymond 
Lock. (London: Saunders, Otley, & Co.) Scarcely 
ever has it been our fortune to read a book so 
entirely devoid of any kind of interest as the one 
now before us. Instead of plot we have the most 
unnatural and unlikely of accidents, and all described 
in the most bald and childish manner. By way of 
variety, we have alternate chapters of the nonsense 
of a school-girl, and the scheming of a half-mad 
impostor. The apparent aim of the book is to give 
us the life of a girl called Helen, who, from unfor- 
tunate circumstances, is obliged to take a situation 
aS governess in a family, the head of which is 
described as “a man who does not affect quite 
contempt for science and literature, but to whom 
all poetry is foolishness ;” and whose wife, we are 
told, was secretary to all the religious societies of 
her neighbourhood. Under such circumstances, we 
could hardly promise Helen much happiness. We 
are now introduced to the chief character in the 
book, who is none other than a crazed lady’s maid, 
who, haying first induced Helen’s weak-minded 
mistress to believe that she is a relation, and then 
settled herself in the same house, immediately 
begins to cause Helen to feel the full unpleasantness 
of a governess’s “place.” There we are treated to 
a long account of little family squabbles, which 
every one perfectly understands withouthaving thém 
presented in the juvenile style in which the writer 
seems so much to delight. However, after following 
Helen through all her troubles, we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that at last she is made happy, 
and the famous imposter discovered. Of course it 
is unnecessary to notice the minor characters of the 
book, except just to say that for the most part they 
consist of ladies of high degree, and officers. How 
much better had the writer given us the life of one 
of the many hundred of the governesses one meets 
every day, instead of the feeble trash in the volume 
before us! In conclusion, we would strongly advise 
the writer te direct his or her talents into some 
other channel than that of romance. 

The Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography. Com- 
piled under the Supervision of W. G. Blackie, Ph.D. 
F.R.GS. (London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow : 
Messrs. Blackie and Sons.) Unless we go intoa 
critical analysis beyond our province, there is not 
much to be said about an atlas, However, all that 
can be said in praise should certainly be alleged of 
the handsome volume before us. It contains a hun- 
dred maps, and a copious index of 120,000 names, 
so that the most inexperienced will find no difficulty 


in discovering places the most outlandish. We may | 


notice that the maps are sufficiently large (measuring 
twenty-two inches by fifteen) to allow the delinea- 
tion of the most important geographical features ; 
at the same time, they are not too large to be com- 
fortably handled. Further, there are several maps 
which are not generally found in ordinary atlases. 
For instance, the Caucasus is rarely to be met with 
in atlases, and yet, as being the place on which 
Russian attacks on our Oriental dominions will be 
based, it is of more than common interest to the 
British public. Then, again, is it not the seat of the 
“great Caucasian mystery”? The two maps of the 

orth and South Pacific Ocean are worthy of 
especial notice, and are ona scale not common for 
places so remote. The “Imperial Atlas” has been 
compiled by competent geographers, such as Wetier, 
Lawry, Hughes, Bartholomew, and J. C. Walker. 


But the excellence of the Atlas is not more remark- | 


able than its extraordinary cheapness, each map 
costing about a shilling, as the volume (price five 
ve consulted all the maps of places with which 
we are farhiliar, and are able tospeak with the highest 
commendation of their accuracy and fulness. 
British Policy in China. By John Scarth. 
(London : Smith, Elder, and Co.) “Mr. Scarth draws 


a gloomy picture of Tartar 
deems it strange that the efforts of British diplomacy 
have been directed to uphold the present dynasty. 
Assuredly, if ever non-intervention should be the 
policy of our Government, it is in the case of the 
struggle between the “rebels” and the Imperial 
power. The pamphlet before us is of too special 
and political a character to justify lengthened 
comment in our columns, but we willingly call the 
attention of our readers to the abuses it unfolds. 
The account of the revolutionists is interesting and 
apparently impartial, Mr. Scarth states that all 
the foreign newspapers in China are now writing in 
favour of the rebellion. “Take all the tyranny,” 
he says, “ that was ever perpetrated in Naples, and 
all the misgovernment of Rome, they would not 
show a tithe of the oppression to which the Chinese 
have had to submit under their Tartar rulers. Why, 
then, should not the Chinese rebel? Is it only 
Italians that are to have our sympathy?” Mr. 
Scarth deprecates the policy adopted by Lord Elgin 
as a policy founded solely on expediency. His 
reasons for this assertion are clearly stated, and the 
fears he expresses with reference to the course 
likely to be pursued by our Government in the 
future, are reasonable enough to call for well- 
grounded apprehension. But the greatest danger 
to be dreaded arises from the union of France with 
England in the present conflict with the Celestials. 
From such an union we can prognosticate nothing 
but confusion. 

Flowers, Grasses, and Shrubs: A Popular Book 
of Botany. By Mary Pirie. (James Blackwood). 
This is a pleasantly written and prettily got up book. 
We cannot say, however, that it supplies a place in 
our literature, for readable works on botany are 
plentiful as blackberries, and there is nothing of a 
distinetive character in the plan of this volume. 
The author speaks in her preface of having endea- 
youred to render the science of botany popular, but 
she is too late in the field, for the work has been 
done, and done well already. Even the fashion of 
poetical illustrations in which she indulges largely 
and pleasantly, has been set by earlier writers. 
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The Graduated Series of Reading-Lesson Books 
for all Classes of English Schools. in Five Books. 
Book the Second. (London: Longman, Green, 
Longman, and Roberts, 1860.) If repetition of ex- 
periment be the path of discovery, then surely we 
may hope that the great problem of “education,” 
regarded in its intellectual aspect, is in a fair way 
to be solved. We speak in reference solely to the 
first steps of intellectual culture and development— 
the best means of rousing the menial faculties, the 
food best suited to their yet feeble digestion, 
amount of exertion which will strengthen, without 
overtaxing, the yet immature fibre of the iatellec- 
tual muscle. This, although in the order of nature 
it is the preliminary problem, is yet, in the order of 
fact, the last to be considered; and just as the 
diseases of infancy are among the least understood 
of all human ailments, so, too, the conditions under 








Fy bound) contains a hundred maps. We | 
| Knowledge Society, the English Na 


which a human mind may be best started upon its 
| mysterious career have been the last to engage the 
| thoughts and the study of the scientific teacher. Of 

late years, however, there has been no lack of effort 
| in this department. If we had headed our article 


| with a completelist of allthe educational books of the | sponding difference in the methods of teaching 


last twenty years, of the single class called “ Reading 

Books,” which have been put forth under the aus- 
| pices, not of quacks and charlatans, but of really 
| thinking men, we should have encumbered our 
} pages in a manner simply unwarrantable. Every 
i class and section of the community has contributed 
| its band of workmen to the enterprise of producing 
| “ Reading Books” suited to the opening intelligence 
| of childhood and early boyhood, and each successive 
t amusing 
r which it 








| or contemporary stratum bears the 
and evident traces of the influence 
| was produced. The Irish Educ 
British and Foreign School Soci 











tional 
| are all represented in this department of ed 
endeavour ; while still more recently the two great 
publishing houses of London and Edinburgh have 
entered the field of competition. The Messrs. Con- 





power in China, and | 





| short lessons, 





stable, of Edinburgh, represent the last new lights 
of the north, as to the manner in which the nascent 
intellect is to be roused, trained, and fed; and 
Messrs. Longman, of London, are now issuing a 
series of “ Reading Books,” less ambitious than the 
above-named in point of external appearance, type, 
and paper, but by no means less aspiring in their 
aim and object. We accept the fact that large 
commercial houses have entered upon such publica- 
tions as a matter of business, as an evidence that 
some definite progress has been made, or at least is 
believed to have been made, in producing “an 
article” in some degree suited to its purpose ; or, if 
this be saying too much, we may yet accept it as 
clear proof that some method more careful and 
thoughtful than mere haphazard is thought desirable 
in the earliest stages of intellectual development. 
We believe that this last-named series (Messrs. 
Longman’s) is intended to consist of five separate 
books, graduated so as to correspond with the 
mental powers proper to different ages and capaci- 
ties. Of these five volumes three are now before us 
—the second, third, and fourth of the series; and 
as it is manifest that no small pains and intelligence, 
together with the rarer faculty of considerable sym- 
pathy with the childish mind, have been employed 
in the selection and arrangement of their materials, 
we shall take the opportunity of making some re- 
marks upon the educational value of a well- 
considered “Reading Book,” and on the principles 
which have been observed by the editor of Messrs. 
Longman’s “ Graduated Series.” The reading book 
is an expedient through which an intelligent teacher 
carries on these three processes together : first, that 
of teaching the pupil to read ; next, that of teaching 
him to exert his own faculties on what he reads; 
thirdly, that of conveying kindred and collateral 
information. In later years, when the habit of 
attention has been formed, and when the mental 
faculties are under the control of the will, perhaps 
the most important office of all true education is to 
produce the power of concentration. This is, at 
least, our traditional English doctrine on the sub- 
ject ; and inasmuch as it is only by habit and exer- 
cise that this power can be acquired, we conceive 
that the subject-matter on which the mind of youth 
should be exercised ought not to be unnecessarily 
varied—that it should be such as to demand long, 
close, continuous application of the whole mind, 
rather than brief and often intermittent Peer 
to diverse objects. In childhood or early boyhood 
the case is reversed. There the faculty of attention 
itself has to be aroused, the habit of attention has 
to be formed, and the mental powers, even if natu- 
rally of a high order, are still so comparatively 
feeble, that anything like pertinacious application 
is impossible; or, if in some degree attained, is 
most fatally mischievous. The wise elementary 
teacher knows that if his first duty is to produce 
attention, his next is to avoid wearying the mind of 
his pupil. Happily, indeed, for the mental future 
of our school children, the childish mind does not 
easily suffer itself to be wearied. Attempt to over- 
tax it, and it speedily refuses to exert itself at all. 
Like a young horse who will not pull again if he 
finds his first strain on the traces ineffectual to 
move the load, so, in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, the childish mind will not let itself be 
forced—we will not say to think, but to attend— 
more than is good for it. The distinction which we 
have above indicated prescribes, of course, a corre- 


which are appropriate in the respective cases, and 
necessitate an entirely different kind of educational 
literature. It is to meet this need that in the last 
twenty or four-and-twenty years the class of books 
called “Reading Books” has been called into ex- 
istence. They consist, as we have above stated, of 
Each extract is selected so as within 
a brief compass (short enough to aveid the error we 
have described) to convey some definite and com- 


| plete lesson to the pupil, while at the same time he 


is exercised in the art of vivd voce reading. A 


| really good selection of extracts for a reading book 
| is an exceedingly difficult thing to make, since not 
| only onght each extract to be such as to convey 
; some definite instruction, but also it should not be 


too far ahead of his antecedent knowledge, or of the 


| tastes and tendencies already formed or forming in 


his mind. Some of our earlier lesson books—those, 
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for example, of the Irish Nati 
structed in the most Indi 
caution. They were 
we hope, as antiquated ys before the deluge 
—when the educational saveans believed that the 
regeneration of mankind was to be effected by what 
was called useful knowledge—the word useful being 
taken chiefly, if not entirely, in its relation to the 
mechanical arts. Accordingly the Irish Society’s 
books abound in the neatest, but the driest, expla- 
nations of the lever, the pulley, and the screw ; they 
are strong in political economy, in agriculture—in 
fact, in all those matters upon which the grown-up 
mind of a very busy class of persons was engaged some 
twenty orfive-and-twenty yearsago, but they are pain- 
fully devoid of all that the childish mind is peculiarly 
capable of appreciating and assimilating. Viewed 
as mere exercises in the mechanical part of the art 
of reading, of course one set of extracts may be 
nearly as good as another, so far as the subject- 
matter is concerned. But the fundamental idea of 
an elementary reading book is that of one which is 
also an educational book ; one whose contents are to 
train the faculties and instruct the mind, so that the 
selection must be made with a special reference to 
the questions, what faculties are already so far 
developed as to be capable of training, and what 
kind of instruction will the opening mind receive. 
Now, for a very considerable period after mere 
infancy is past, the emotional part of our nature, the 
affections, and the feelings, predominate very largely 
not only over the reasoning faculties, but over the 
powers of observation also, and you should 
attempt to awaken these latter through the former. 
e natural order of development is, first, the 
feelings and affections, the sentiments of admiration 
and love, of fear and hatred, and the like; next the 
faculties of observation; and, lastly, the higher 
mental powers, whereby we compare, and contrast, 
and draw inferences, and discern principles. The 
method which all true mental culture follows, 
whether the teacher pursues it on scientific principles 
or through his own intuitive tact, is surely that of 
availing itself of the successive points Pappui 
which are thus offered by the natural growth of the 
human intelligence and reason, and by keeping the 
amount of imparted knowledge always a little ahead 
of the actual demand; to provide that the growing 
and expanding intellect shall always find some 
appropriate food for its increasing energies, already 
laid up in the storehouse of its memory. It is a first 
law of nature that the due exercise of every natural 
power, whether of the mind or of the body, is 
accompanied with its appropriate sensation of plea- 
sure. This law pervades even the region of true 
criticism, and righteous self-surrender. Much more 
then must we look to it as the providential guide 
and beacon light, when we are treating the nascent 
humanity in that stage where instinct has scarcely 
yet given place to reason at all, and where instine- 
tive likes and dislikes, generally very unequivocally 
manifested, are really our only guides as to what are 
the faculties which the little creature is capable of 
exerting, what are the objects upon which it is really 
capable of exerting itself. It is not by giving young 
boys, or children, sentences of the simplest construc- 
tion merely, or in words selected with a pious horror 
of endeca-syllabic mystery, that we are consulting 
their natural taste, or conforming ourselves to their 
inchoate intelligence. These things, in their place 
and measure, we ought to consider, but to stop short 
at this point is the merest pedantry and pharisaism 
of primary education. The substance of which this 
is the outward form, consists in our selecting such 
matter for their earlier essays in the action of the 
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which they can feel an interest ; information which 
they can perceive is information—information (as 
the modern phrase runs) which is information to 
them—not information which the grown man has 
discovered to be information to him. It was the 
neglect of this latter principle, combined with an 
almost Indicrous slavery to the “words of one 
syllable,” “‘ words of two or more syllables,” method 
of progression, which defaced and injured our earlier 
attempts at juvenile reading books: their com- 
pilers regarding reading solely as a mechanical art. 
Now, a mechanical art reading undoubtedly is, and 
if clergymen and members of Parliament would 
only regard it a little more in this light in their own 





ional Board—weve con- | 





practice, it would be the better for us, both in 
chu But reading is not a mechanical 
Presuming that the antecedent me- 





art alone. 


chanical conditions have been satisfied, a man’s | 


reading aloud is the surest expression of his stage of 
mental culture, and a very accurate measure of the 
degree in which the logical faculty and the taste 
and the feelings predominate in his constitution. 
It is even an index, to some extent, to his morale. 
At all events, you may form a pretty close judg- 
ment as to whether his character is energetic or 
lethargic, whether he is better fitted to command 
than to persuade, whether he will win others by 
the power of sympathy, or repel them by a natural 
austerity. This being so, it follows that neither 
man nor child can by any possibility really read 
that which has no corresponding existence in their 
own minds. Expression presupposes an “ idea,” 
and the possession of “an idea” (the mechanical 
conditions being granted) all but necessitate its ex- 
pression. You can scarcely help reading well that 
which you fully understand, and in which you are 
really interested. You feel that misplaced emphasis 
is murder, and you stand convicted before the bar 
of your own judgment. 
sympathy with your author, or feel no interest in 
your subject, no compunctions of conscience will 
visit you; no ghosts of murdered “ideas” will 
haunt your mental pillow, and you will go from 
slaughter to slaughter as callous as a Mohammedan 
to the deaths of unnumbered Giaours. It is exactly 
the same, only in still greater degree, with children. 
They will soon learn to read if they feel an interest 
in what they read. Give them something which 
they can master, ideas which they can make their 
own, and the mere natural pleasure of acquiring 
and possessing that which their minds are capable 
of possessing will arouse a sensation of satisfaction, 
which gives interest to the subject, and therefore, 
by consequence, expression to the “reading.” The 
“vis inertis,” then, once overcome, the remainder 
of the problem is of comparatively easy solution, 
and the education of the mind, the cultivation of 
the taste, the formation of the habits of observation, 
comparison, inference, and all that goes to make’ up 
what we understand by the offices of instruction 
and mental discipline, may be conducted without 
the slightest consciousness on the pupil’s part that 
he is the subject of a skilful scientific process, until 
the time shall come when he is old enough to 
comprehend for himself what is meant by mental 
analysis, and is called in his own turn, by the events 
of life, to assist in, if not to conduct, the education 
of others. We are very glad to be able to speak in 


high terms of the matter and arrangement of | 


Messrs. Longman’s series of reading books. The 
“lessons” are brief, and we think very attractive. 
The special aim of the compiler seems to have been 
to “graduate” the lessons, not only according to 
the verbal and the grammatical “hardness” of the 
merely literary vehicle of thought, but also according 
to the ideas which form the subject matter. The 
Miscellaneous Section comprises a small collection 
of simple ballads, of which about two-thirds are 
made up of the “Babes in the Wood,” “John 
Gilpin,” “‘Chevy{Chase,” Southey’s “Father Wil- 
liam,” and “The Inchcape Rock.” Inour jadg- 
ment, the latter part of the Miscellaneous Section 
and the Stories of Animals are the best part of the 
book. The second book is followed by a third, in 
which the Miscellaneous, the Natural History, and 
the Poetical portions re-appear; the selections being, 
of course, longer, and adapted to older children, 
while two new sections are added. These two 
sections are introductory to larger corresponding 
sections in the fourth book of the series, in which 
the “Descriptive Travel” goes further afield, and 
includes scenes from Southern Europe, levying 
contributions upon Washington Irving, Laing, 
Ruskin, Kinglake, aud even ascending the Wetter- 
horn, under the guidance of Mr. Wills; while the 
Historical Section, again limited to English history, 
strikes us as really admirable. These sketches are 


arranged in chronological order; seventeen pages | 


are given to seven lessons on periods prior to the 
Tudors; and fifty-two pages to twenty readings on 
the interval between the Tudor period and the 
Revolution of 1688. 
task to attempt to please all readers in a selection 
of sketches connected with this latter period, which 





But if you have no | 











will always remain the great debatable land 
between the two great opposite parties, into 
which all those who hold definite principles 
at all are sure to be divided, and we cannot 
suppose that the character of the editor’s selections 
in this portion of the work is likely to meet with 
universal favour. For ourselves, we only say 
that the selection is excellent of its kind. This 
fourth book adds two new sections to those 
which it has in common with its predecessors. Of 
these, one is Biographical, the other is Scientific. 


| Both are, we presume, intended to lead up to en- 
| larged sections of the same kind in the fifth and 


concluding volume of the series. The natural science 
section is good, but it would require a well-skilled 
teacher to use it properly. It is chiefly restricted 


to geology and physical taphy, most of the 
latter toes taken from Guizot's charming little 
book, “Earthsman.” The selection of characters 
in the biographical division is, in our judgment, 
somewhat poor and meagre. We may be doing our 
worthy compiler injustice, but as we cannot but 
regard this section as being in some measure the 
Valhalla of the book, we do hope he will improve 
his selection before he publishes his concluding 
volume. We have but to remark in conclusion that 
we do very seriously object to the prefatory notices, 
or introductions to these volumes. In themselves 
they are admirable. They contain brief and excel- 
lent expositions of the principles on which the 
selections are made, and ought to be read with due 
care by the teachers who use the books. But the 
books are meant to be read by the pupils, and it is 
above all things desirable that young children and 
boys should not be led into thinking about them- 
selves, their faculties, the way in which they ought 
to be taught, enticed to read, coaxed, tricked into 
forming a taste for reading, and the like, as they 
are likely to be if they read the prefaces and intro- 
ductions to this “graduated series.” Why not—if 
all these remarks must be circulated with the books— 
why not let them be lightly stitched into the book 
before the title-page, or pasted against its fly-leaf, 
so as to be removed at once before the book is given 
to the pupil ? 
2 eT TE 
NEW MUSIC. 


1. “La Reconnaisance.” Nocturne pour piano 
Par Frederick S. Clark. (Augener and Co., 86. 
Newgate Street.) : P 

2. “The Evening Chime.” Ballad, written and 
com by William H. Eayres. (Augener & Co.) 

3. “ Whither Ilove to Stray.” Song, composed 
by Madame Leupold. ¢ a and Co.) 

“4. “Serenade to Ida.” Song, with piano accom- 
paniment, by William Weingand. (Augener & Co.) 

5. “Dinorah.” Opera by Meyerbeer; for voice 
and pianoforte; with hes wr and Italian words. 
(Boosey and Sons, Helles Street.) hima 

No. 1 is a slight but graceful andantino, in the 
key of E flat; common time. A short prelude of 
six bars, consisting of arpeggio passages, formed 
from the common chords of E flat and C, terminat- 
ing with a semi-cadence on the dominant B flat, 
leads up to the principal melody of the piece, which 
consists of two phrases: be first 4 bog twelve 
bars in length; the secon ras gression 
of two —_ into the key of C flat, shortly after 
returns to the original strain in the key of E flat. 
The difficulty of the piece is slightly increased in 
the last page, by taking the bass with two-part 
arpeggio harmonies of the tonic and dominant. On 
the whole, this morceau, written by a practised 
musician, lies well for the hand, and may be re- 
commended to the notice of performers on the 
piano, of average ability, who desire to combine an 
agreeable melody with a smal! amount of solid 
practice. 

No. 2 is a ballad, written and composed by Mr. 
William Eayres, a promising young violinist, pupil 
of Sainton and of Molique. The melody, which is 
in the key of D, common time, is simple and flowing, 
though entitled to the claim of much originality, 
recalling, as it does, in the fifth and sixth bars, the 
music of Hobb’s ballad, set to the words, “For 


| while thine eyes are sparkling bright.” 
It must ever be a hopeless | 


of 
moderate compass, from E up to G above the. fine, 
it makes no great demand upon the vocal powers. 
The discord in the ninth bar, arising from the G 
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quality. He acted the part of the Troubadour with | Music, considerable interest was felt on the occasion, | 
great spirit and fecling ; aud elicited, as might be | as we have at present no one singer capable of | 
supposed, an unanimons encore in the pathetic | filling the void made by Madame Novello’s abandon- | 
“ Ah! che la morte,” (Act 4), as also in the “Ah! | ment of her profession. At present, we can hardly 
si, ben mio” (Act 3). Miss Leffler, whom we have | say that this high honour is due to Madame 
had occasion to comment for her assumption of the | Sherrington; but she has youth on her side, and a 
part of Ghiva, in “ Lurtine,” is wholly unfitted for golden opportunity, of which she must ayail herself. 
that of the vindictive and terrible gipsy, Azucena;| Madame Sainton-Dolby’s exquisite rendering of 
we regret this the more, as her failure arose, not | “Oh! rest in the Lord” received its usual encore ; 
from any want of pains on her part, but from a | as did also the unaccompanied trio, “ Lift thine | 
natural inaptitude for taking a character where | eyes.” Mr. George Perren delivered the two tenor | 
vigour and energy are required. To preface the | solos, “If with all your hearts,” and “Then shall 
“Trovatare” with Rossini’s brilliant overture to “Se- | the righteous shine,” with great feeling and correct- 
miramide ” seems to us very much like interpolating | ness; the chorus was hearty and vigorous, though 
one of Macaulay’s spirit-stirring lays at the head of | somewhat wanting in decision. Mr. George Lake 
one of Tupper’s discourses in his Proverbial Philo- | presided at the organ, and in the choral recitatives 
sophy ; however, as Signor Verdi is either unwilling | contributed greatly to the support of the voices, 
or unable to compose a fitting overture, we suppose | which are always more or less inclined to waver in 


that the facts are modern, at the same time the 
learned gentleman's complaint is constitutional. © 
We are told that in the course of the last session, 


| and near upon its close, Mr. Smith’s attention was 
| called to the fact that a University Bill had made 
| considerable parliamentary progress, as it had been 


read twice, and was standing for committee. On 


| inquiry he found that the bill was of a ‘singularly 
| sweeping character ; that it dealt with present and 


Suture trusts on the part of the university, with only 
one exception, that of no change being permitted 


| in the tenure of those professorships which are held 


by clergymen, as far as this antecedent limitation 
went ; and that, in short, congregation, or in effect 
the council, was to be invested by the bill with 


| singular powers for effecting presumed academical 


advantages. Pres 
Now, this change in the constitution and manage- 











we must acquiesce in the arrangement, and con- | these passages. The hall was extremely well filled, 


gratulate ourselves that it has fallen to the lot of so 
splendid a band to execute it. We should have 
stated above that Mr. Lawrence obtained an encore 
in the everlasting “Tl Balen,” and that the four 
principal performers were called before the curtain 
at the end of the fourth act. 

Auber’s sparkling opera, “The Crown Diamonds,” 
was revived at this theatre on Tuesday last. Miss 
Louisa Pyne’s vocalisation, at all times easy and 
brilliant, amounts to something marvellous in this 
opera, where there are so many opportunities for 
display, and so many difficulties to be overcome: 
not content, however, with these, but, like Alex- 
ander, wishing for more worlds to conquer, she 
introduces Rode’s air with its difficult variations at 
the end of the opera; this we would rather have 
omitted, being utterly alien to the spirit and tone of 
Auber’s music. Mr. Harrison acts the part of Dox 
Henrique in his usual spirited manner; but the 
music assigned to this ré/e is by no means favourable 
to his quality of voice. Miss Thirkvall, as the 
Count’s daughter, sang with distinctness, and in the 
“Bolero duet ” was deservedly encored. Mr. Horn- 
castle, as Count de Campo Mayor, did his best to be 
funny—but with only a partial success; the less 
that is said about his singing the better. Mr. Corri’s 
impersonation of Zebollero 1s always most vigorous 
and effective ; on the present occasion he was as 
successful as ever, and without degenerating into 
anything like “pantaloonery,” he managed, both 
in the character of the Chief Coiner, and also in that 
of “ Count Antonio ios Morillas de Fuentes, grand 
detector of rogues, swindlers, and reprobates,” to 
keep the audience amused from beginning to end. 
At the close of the opera Miss Pyne and Mr. Har- 
rison were twice summoned before the curtain. 

With Gounod’s “ Faust” in prospect and Balfe’s 
new opera on the “Bravo of Venice,” the public 
will not have to complain of the absence of novelty 
at this house. 

EXETER HALL. 

Enterprise and energy continue to characterise 
the efforts of Dr. James Peck, in his present series 
of musical entertainments, to which he has given 


the very appropriate name of the “ People’s | 


Philharmonic Concerts.” The “Messiah,” given 
for the first time on Wednesday week, at Exeter 
Hall, was repeated on Wednesday last, to an 
unusually large audience. Last Saturday, Mozart’s 
“Twelfth Mass” in G was given; and this night 
it is to be Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.” Whether the 
duties which Dr. Peck imposes on his chorus are 
not rather too arduous, we leave for his consider- 
ation ; for surely two great choral works, such as 
the “ Elijah” (promised for Wednesday next) and 
the “Messiah,” to say nothing of the “Stabat 
Mater,” Mozart's Mass, and a few glees and 
madrigals interspersed in the miscellaneous conccris, 
are more than enough to occupy, even in simple 
rehearsals, a whole fortnight. We are glad to see 
that the public are becoming more fully acquainted 
with the merits of these concerts, and that they are 
showing their appreciation of them by crowding to 
them. Next week we shall speak of these concerts 
in greater detail. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

The “Elijah” was performed for the first time 
this season on Wednesday last, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Mr. 
George Perren being the principal soloists. This 
being Madame Sherrington’s first essay in oratorio 


although a performance of the “ Messiah ’’ was | 


| taking place the same evening at Exeter Hall; a 
' circumstance which might reasonably have been 
| supposed to interfere with the numbers here. Such, 
| however, was not the case ; and Dr. Wylde may be 


| congratulated upon the power which he possesses | 


| of bringing together so large a body of musical 
| amateurs, in spite of the numerous counter- 
| attractions to be found in all parts of London. 
ORYSTAI, PALACE. 
| Last Saturday a concert was given by the Vocal 
| Association, under the guidance of Mr. Benedict. 
| As this society consists almost wholly of amateurs, 
they can hardly be considered as amenable to pro- 
| fessional criticism. However, their performances 


| in some cases would have done no discredit even to | 


| professors of the vocal art. The programme, con- 
| sisting mainly of songs and glees, was made up of 
| twenty pieces—far too many, considering the 
| monotony that must necessarily arise from a per- 
| formance of this nature, where there are no instru- 
| ments to give effect and variety. Two of Mr. 
| Benedict’s compositions were given, the first of 


which, “The Cradle Song,” was encored. The | 
same honour was awarded to the song from Preciosa, | 


| * When the gentle eve descending,” the flute obbli- 
| gato being very tastefully played by Master Aldridge. 
| We were afforded an opportunity of hearing Mac- 
| farren’s unaccompanied part-song, “ Now the sun 
has mounted high,” from the third act of Robin 
Hood, always omitted on the-stage. The only in- 
strumental performances were a solo on the clario- 
net by Mr. Papé, and a solo on the pianoforte by 


considering the extreme youth of the fair performer. 
tony would have been desirable, and we beg to 


suggest this to Mr. Benedict on the occasion of 
his next concert here. 














THE DRAMA. 


HAYMARKET. 

| The London play-goers have now a rare opportu- 

| nity of forming a judgment of the merits of “The 

| Love Chase,” by comparison, as the boards, both of 
the Lyceum and Haymarket theatres are now the 
scene of the vagaries of Neighbour Constance and 


} 


the sheepishness of Muster Wildrake. Apart from 
all invidious comparison, we confess it seems to us 


that Miss Amy Sedgwick as Constance is not 
sufficiently piquante. She is rather too coarse, and 
scarcely smart enough. 

LYCEUM. 


A new piece has been brought out at this theatre 





during the past week, for the purpose of introducin 
a new candidate for dramatic laurels to the public 


“The Pioneers” is not a play very much after cur 
own taste. Its point depends almost entirely on 
the acting of Mr. Watkins, and we confess that is as 


little to our taste as the piece itself. 








THE UNIVERSITIES. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 


| Oxrorp, Oct. 25 


Mr. Gotpwix Sauru, the Professor of Modern 


History, has been calling attention to a remarkable 
circumstance in connection with the very modern 
history of the university. Yet, though it is true 


Miss Eleanor Ward, the latter being fairly executed, | 


A few more instrumental pieces to break the mono- | 


rea 
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ment of academical trusts may be convenient, or 
even necessary. But there was a very awkward, 
and as yet unexplained, circumstance connected 
with the history of this bill. It was entrusted to 
the two university representatives, must have been 
drawn up at the instance of the council, or at least 
with the knowledge of all, or a section of them, but 
was unknown to the university at large, and in 
appearance was put forward at a time when the 
| university, being occupied with enjoying the long va- 
| cation, had no opportunity of assent or objection. It 
| is said that the principle of the bill would have met 
| with serious opposition. Atany rate, it was far too 
| important a measure for that body to originate 
which is empowered only to deliberate on questions 
to be submitted to the judgment of congregation, 
and which has an initiative only as a material for 
| subsequent deliberation. The whole transaction is 
| either an act of the most negligent carelessness, or a 
| procedure displaying the scantiest possible amount 
| of tact, or an affront to congregation, which a re- 
| presentative body should be very cautious in putting 
| upon it, éspecially as its independence is as fresh 
as it is energetic. 

In any case, it is a matter which needs to be ex- 
plained, in order that there should be confidence 
| between the council and the senate of the univer- 
| sity—that is to say, congregation. Council is not 
| elected by any rational method. Men’s names are 
| proposed by some clique or common room, and half 
the elective body do not vote. It is a pity that the 
election is not of that kind in which candidates offer 
themselves. And one feels this more than ever to 
be the case, because it is notorious that the council 
is so far from representing the body of congregation 
| that it is very difficult to pass the simplest measures 

which they initiate, 

That, however, the simplest measures are not 
always the safest and wisest, appears pretty evi- 
dently from a proposal to be made on Thursday, 
the 25th, to congregation, to the effect that the 
| university should empower the Vice-Chancellor, 
| with the assent of certain officials, to invest all 
| university funds in whatever securities may seem 
| advantageous to that functionary. Of course, the 
more intelligent the Vice-Chancellor is, the more 
| likely is he to be led into conceiving that certain 
|investments will be beneficial; and, eo ipso, the 
| more likely is he to be deceived. Then, Who would 
| have thought it? is the cry. And as these officers are 
| irresponsible, the cry will be a nine days’ wonder, 
| however permanent may be the mischief. I, for my 
| part, was glad to see that the plan was impugned 
| im a paper circulated on Saturday last, and with 
| which I thoroughly agree. The university should 
| be as careful about her investments as an old woman 
is, or as an old woman ought to be. This paper, I 
| see, alludes to the fact that during the period in 
| which the Vice-Chancellor was empowered to employ 
| university balances for his own purposes, subject, of 
course, to making up his accounts at the determina- 
tion of his office, and from the employment of which 
he derived his income, a certain Vice-Chancellor 
hought proper to make advances on a security 
which seemed good, but turned out worthless, and 
| that thereupon he was obliged by hook or crook to 
| scrape together the deficit, against his laying down 








| his office. There is nothing to prevent a similar 
error being made under the proposed statue, with 
| the additional inconvenience of the university 
| being the loser, instead of the ingenious and 
sanguine speculator. Some of your readers may 
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remember how the widow of a distinguished Eng- 
lish divine and scholar was defrauded of more than 
£50,000 by the dishonesty of a highly-respectable 
family solicitor, who used her money for his own 


purposes, and represented that he had advanced it | 


on mortgage to mortgagors who did not exist, and 
on an estate in nulilus. No doubt that solicitors 
to corporations are honest and conscientious, but it 
is neither good for them nor for their employers that 
the one should trust too much, and the other be 
trusted too much. Half our social virtue, I take it, 
comes out of mutual checks, and we have to thank 
the caution of others for our own moderation and 
self-respect. 

The Oxford ladies, who used to walk out in order 
to meet and take stock of the Prince when he was 
going to and from his lectures, will be disappointed 


hereafter of the august presence, for it is, we are | 


informed, decided that we have seen the last of his 
residence here. He was colonel of the University 
Rifle Volunteers, but I do not think he ever donned 
its unpretending uniform. The volunteers them- 
selves, by the way, are drilling almost daily, and a 
fine lot of young fellows they look ; only, they are as 
yet sadly lacking in what is their nominal strength, 
for they have not shown out in greater numbers 


than about 150 to 200 this term, while they | 


are, I believe, upon paper, between 600 and 700. 
That the institution has had a good effect on the 


morals, the orderliness, and the expenditure of the | 


undergraduates, is. I believe, admitted on all hands. 
Perpetua esto. 


The elections on Monday terminated in the dis- | 


placement of four members of the old council. The 
Warden of Wadham declined coming forward. The 
Provost of Worcester poiled less than the Rector of 


Exeter, the Warden of New College, and the | 


President of St. John’s. Among the professors the 
Provost of Oriel is the only re-elected head of a 
house. Dr. Pusey was returned; and Dr. Stanley, 
who polled equal votes with Dr. Pusey, displaces 
the Principal of Alban Hall. Among the members 
of congregation, Mr. Michell was returned at the 
head; and Messrs, Turner of Brasenose, and Eaton of 


Merton, fill the places vacated- by the Rector of | 
Exeter and Warden of New College. Among the | 


unsuccessful candidates were Messrs. Griffiths of 
Wadham, and Rawlinson of Exeter. 

The result is an infusion of new blood in the 
persons of Canon Stanley and Messrs. Eaton and 
Turner. Whether this change will make the 
council more en rapport with congregation, remains 
to be seen. At any rate, there are three heads of 
houses the less in the body, and the council is 
assuming its parliamentary position with greater 
distinctness—that, in fact, of sectional representa- 
tion. Since this was, I think unfortunately, pressed 
on the university at the time of the Act of 1859, 
and in contradistinction to the o:iginal draught of 
the bill, it is as well that it should be carried out in 
its integrity. It would have been far better to have 
left congregation to make its choice from all its 
members, and not to have pressed its acceptance of 
six heads and six professors whether they willed it 
or no. 

On Thursday the delegates of the Oxford local 
examinations will be elected. The body now hold- 


ing that function, and which consists of twenty-one | 


members, have held office for three years, and carried 
out the provisions of that important statute. In all 
likelihood the new body—who, by the way, are to 
hold office for six years, with a rotation similar to 
that prevailing in the council—will be constructed 
from those of the old who have held office hitherto, 
and who are familiar with the working of the 
scheme, Some, however, who have taken no part 
in the details, such as the Dean of Chichester and 
Dr. Sewell, the head master of Radley, will, one may 
presume, be unlikely to re-appear on the list of dele- 
gates. The new body will have no easy work before 
them, however, in settling the harmony of their 
scheme with that of Cambridge. 

The list of candidates for the first public examina- 
tion is unusually long. Two hundred and ten is 
considerably above the average. Again, the num- 
ber of candidates for honours is larger than it has 
been of late, being in all thirty-six. In this 
number, too, it is singular that only one comes from 
Balliol, which your readers may remember got the 
whole first class to itself at Easter, and had a majo- 


rity among the candidates for honours. Several of 
| those among the list of this term come from Christ 
| Church and St. John’s. 
Nothing is so marked, and nothing, too, so grave, 
as the great decline in the numerical quantity of 
| candidates for honours in Literis Humanioribus. 
| Where, of old, fifty or sixty used to present them- 
| selves, only twenty to thirty do so now. The cause, 
| however, of this change for the worse, is a complex 
| one. First is the effect of what are called modera- 
| tion honours, where success and failure equally 
| deter a young man from trying his fortune a second 
| time, while the unwise prominence and publicity 
| given to the distinction, such as it is, procured in 
this way, make the class of the moderation candi- 
dates of far more material value than the university 
ever intended for it. The new school of law and 
modern history has deducted some from the total of 
what would otherwise, may be, have appeared in 
the Literce Humaniores School, though it has un- 
questionably given opportunity for distinction 
to those who would never have attained 
to classical honours. But of late years the number 
of suecessful candidates from Oxford for the Indian 
civil service appointments has added something, to 
| use an Irishism, to this tendency towards diminu- 
tion. Many young men who would have attempted 
| the class schools under the ancient régime, are ren- 
| dered indifferent to academical distinctions by their 
success in this governmental competition, which, by 
| the way, is indirectly creating a public service uni- 
versity, in which honours and degrees are given, so 
to speak, simultaneously. To be sure, the best 
| Oxford men-do not compete for these places, 
|a fact which should always be remembered 
when comparative success is advertised ; and thus 
the number of the Jest candidates for honours is not 
| diminished, but the effect of the Indian examina- 
tions is felt powerfully on the aggregate of those 
who would be, under the old Oxford system, second 
| and third class men. Of these causes, one is open 
| to remedy; and I, in common with many others, 
indeed, with the majority of congregation, hope that 
the new council will expedite a measure for lower- 
ing the rampant vigour of the moderation system. 


_—_— CAMBRIDGE. 

Prorte are asking who is to be vice-chancellor 
next year. The question will very soon receive 
a practical solution, for the present occupant of the 
office goes out on Saturday, November 3, and on 
Monday afterwards somebody must be put in the 
place. I daresay the thing is arranged in the minds 
of those who manage these matters, and we shall 
know all about it in good time. The reason why 
one feels more than usually anxious about the 
thing is obvious: the Prince of Wales is coming, 
and I may whisper into your ears that there are 
heads of houses who possibly might not cuta great 
figure in their intercourse with royalty. For the 
credit of the university, it is desirable that we should 
have a presentable man as our official head in 1861. 
| Upon one former occasion, not long ago, Dr. 
Philpott, Master of St. Catherine’s, was induced to 
take upon himself the duties of the office of vice- 
chancellor for a special purpose, and I daresay no 
| fault would be found if he were to do so again, for 
| he is very popular here, and a great favourite, they 
say, at Windsor. I have heard his “name 
| mentioned ;” but rumour points more steadily to 
| the re-election of Mr. Neville, Master of Magdalene, 
| the present vice-chancellor, and, I fancy, one of 
| youngest holders of -that office. Mr. Neville, you 
| know, is brother of Lord Braybrooke, the Mastership 
| of Magdalene being in the gift of the possessor of 
| the estate of Audley End—the fine old seat of the 
Nevilles. It was held by the uncle of the present 
Master, who was dean of Windsor. Mr. Neville 
would be an acceptable vice-chancellor during 
the Prince’s year. 

Speaking of the Prince reminds me that there is 
| still something indefinite about the arrangements 
| for his residence at this university. People have 
| taken it for granted that he would go to Trinity, 

but I believe the authorities of Trinity have not yet 
| received any official communication upon the sub- 
ject. They know what everybody else knows, and 
perhaps nothing more—namely, that the Prince 
Consort, at a public dinner, stated that his eldest son 
would spend next year at Cambridge, and that 
Madingley House has been taken for him and his 
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suite. So that it is not, or was not a few days ago, 
at all certain that the Prince will be a Trinity man 
after all. Indeed, one hears it said that it is quite 
possible that Magdalene will be selected as his 
college. In that case, he might creep in to chapel 
and lecture without anybody being the wiser, ex- 
cept the aristocratic denizens of Castle End and its 
fashionable neighbourhood. Fancy the Prince of 
Wales making his way daily through Northampton 
Street! Jf he do not go to Trinity, one would 
suppose there must be some special reason for it. 
What is it? Ido not know; but people are ready 
enough to frame reasons of their own. You will 
find some saying that as Trinity Lodge is the royal 
residence when the Queen and her family visit Cam- 
bridge, the proper thing for the Master of Trinity to 
do was to vacate that establishment during the 
Prince’s residence, and that as he did not offer to do 
this, offence has been taken, and the college will be 
“eut.” I daresay this is all nonsense; and I only 
mention it amongst the sayings and doings of the 
place to show the current of people’s thoughts. 

I cannot blame the printer who fails to decipher 
my writing. Be good enough, however, to e it 
known that it is Mr. Beaumont, not Mr. Bramont, 
who is domiciled in the new Trinity hostel. There 
are in that building about thirty-five sets of rooms, 
twelve of which are completed, and the remainder, 
I apprehend, will be ready next term. I believe the 
building is not yet made over to the college; it 
remains the private property of the Master, and to 
him the rent of rooms will be paid; so that at pre- 
sent it is a sort of superior lodging-house. Certainly 
a man may do what he likes with his own; but 
people wi// talk, even about so gigantic a being as 
the Master of Trinity, and they say it is a pity that 
there should be a risk of the spoiling of a graceful 
and munificent act. 

We are getting quite warlike again, after the lull 
of the long vacation. Every morning the green 
riflemen of the town are popping and marching on 
Parker's Piece from seven till eight o’clock; and 
every day, at one hour or other, the grey riflemen 
of the university are doing ditto. The _— of the 
volunteer movement seems to be very well kept up, 
and uniforms in the streets have come to be so much 
a matter of course, that even the impudent little 
boys have ceased to make game of those whom 
enclose. Next week there is to be a display of 
in shooting. The Vice-Chancellor has given a silver 
cup to be shot for by the university volunteers, 
and the match will come off on Wednesday, the 


31st instant. 

Many of your readers, ially if they belonged 
to the University Musical Society, must have a 
painful recollection of the miserable Town Hall 
of Cambridge. Iam very glad to say that the dis- 
grace which that building reflected upon the town 
is going to be wiped out. Not the present Town 
Hell itself, but adjacent buildings, have just been 
demolished, preparatory to the erection of public 
rooms and offices somewhat commensurate with the 
importance of the place. The existing exterior 
must remain for many years to come, but in a year 
from this time I hope to see a vast improvement 
within. 

A syndicate has just been nominated to conduct 
the defence in the actions pending against the 
university for the exercise of the proctorial right of 
taking suspected women intocustody. I suppose these 
actions will be tried in the course of next month. 

It is proposed to appoint a teacher of Hindustani 
in the university, at a salary of £150 a-year, paid 
out of the university chest. The Indian languages 
hold an important place in the examinations for the 
civil service in India, and many members of this 
university now turn their attention in that direction. 
Hence the proposal in question. 














FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris, October 24 
More horrors, and another “ courtisane”—always 
the same thing; and this it is that they call a moral 
re-action! I was extremely delighted the other day 
with having my attention called to a most admir- 
able article in the “National Review,” upon con- 
temporary French literature. With a talent and 
power I can have no pretention to emulate, I was 
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happy to perceive the writer of the article in 
question had all my ideas upon the degraded moral 
and social state of this country, as exemplified in its 
literature of fiction. I do not know when I have 
read anything more remarkable than the paper I 
allude to, and which treats of many of the recent 
productions of Dumas, pere and fils, of “Fanny,” 
and of the most famous and izfamous of the novels 
of the present day in France. I am 
men who write and think on your side of 
the water, should turn their attention to the mis- 
by French literature; for there are 
inking country men and women but 
many who choose to look upon French literature 
delightfully amusing.” 
I said, here we have more horrors, and 
traviata ! The horrors are only 
there is nothing very immoral about them ; 
traviata is quite on a par with the 
species, and she has absolutely no right 
be; it isa sort of wolf-in-sheep’s-clothing trick, 
against which one has a claim to protest. “ Ré- 
et tee pee of. 


& 


!” is title of the piece itself, and it is 
M. Octave Feuillet, a most milk- 
author, whose insipidity has 
ith the would-be moral, because 
the yo girls of fifteen and 
m to see his plays and allowed 
Well! Heaven help the unsus- 
ther who, on the faith of M. 


ESE 
Foe* 


a8 


Fenillevs good 
's good repute, should take their young 
—— to see “Rédemption!” Finally, M. 
has taken the public in, and here I revert 
again to the article in the “ National Review :” the 
author of it is struck, as I have so often been myself, 
by the lamentable proofs of wrong-thinking and 
ing afforded by the pretended moralisers 
themselves, and here is just the most hopeless part 
of the whole. That they who produce immoral 
books and plays should feel and think immorally, is 
in the natural course of things; it could not be 
otherwise. But that they should labour under an 
equal mental ity who believe they are setting 
wrong tight: this is the worst of all, and constitutes, 
as I just said, a truly case. Now, here is 
M. Feuillet, who fancies he has given to the 
world a work full of high moral sentiment and 
Christian doctrine ! and what, after all, do we see in 
it? A most shamefully woman, to whom a 


_ Priest (imtended to represent what is holiest, purest, 








fusion into which those who trusted him are thrown, | to be added to the martyrs of geographical discovery 
and the danger, which inevitably awaits them, of not | in Central Africa—that of Dr. Roscher, who had 
discerning the difference between right and wrong. | reached Lake N’Yassa, for the first time, from the 
I am glad to see thatthe success of “ Rédemption” | shores of Eastern Africa. During his long and 
is a somewhat problematical one. What is called | painful journey he fell sick, was robbed of all he 
“all Paris” rushes to see it, but the mass of the real | possessed by his own guides and the chief of the 
a the practical, paying, “contribuens plebs,” | caravan, who was bound to protect him. He never- 
oes not bite at all at this showy bait, and I | theless persisted in continuing his journey, Arrived 
suspect its result will be more noise than half- | at Lake N’Yassa, he waited there for provisions 
pence. which had been despatched to him from Zanzibar. 
As to the “horrors” I alluded to, there is, I re- | Having at length received these, he started in a 
t, no great harm in them, except that they are northern direction, and succeeded in reaching the 
orrors, and of the ugliest, lowest sort. Paulin | borders of Lake Tanganyika, where he was attacked 
Menier, one of the finest actors on any I} in his tent by two natives armed with poisoned 
should say, plays the part of a juggler, who, for a | arrows, and died of his wounds. Other details, for 
large sum of money, is induced to lay claim, as his | the present, are wanting. It is greatly to be desired 
own child, to a young girl brought up by a very | that his papers may be discovered, as his detailed 
high-born family. The plot so turns out, however, | account of a journey from Lake N’Yassa to the Lake 
that the girl is discovered to be really his child, and Tanganyika cannot fail to have a great interest to 
then the juggler sacrifices himself for her. As to | science. 
following the tangled skein of incidents throughthe | Notwithstanding the troubled. state of Italy, a 
five acts of “I’Escamoteur,” that is quite impos- | letter from Rome informs us that the excavations at 
sible; but the great object of interest is Paulin | Ostia, under the direction of M. Visconti, are con- 
Menier’s acting, which really is exceedingly fine. | tinued with great industry. Among the monuments 
For the Imperial piece I spoke of to you in my | that have been discovered, the most precious is that 
last—the “Syrian Massacres”—the sums expended | of the Temple of Mithra, which, for the grandeur 
will be quite fabulous. An actor who will play | of its — the perfection of its details, and 
Abd-el-Kader, and look the part well, is being | the excellent state of preservation in which its orna- 
sought for throughout Europe, and is to be paid any | ments, sculpture, and inscriptions have been found, 
price ; and camels at between eighty and a hundred | is regarded by the learned as the most remarkable 
guineas a-piece have been ordered from Algeria! | hitherto known among the rare monuments dedi- 
His Majesty does not mean to allow his collabora- | cated by the Romans to the divinity of the Persians. 
tion to pass by unhonoured or ingloriously sur- | On the Mosaic pavement of the temple is the follow- 
rounded. The on which the light of the | ing inscription :—“ Soli Invict. Mit. D. D. L. Agrius 
Napoleonic inspiration has been shed, is to be bound | dio ;” that is, “Soli invicto Mithra dono dedit 
up in gold, and glitters dazzlingly in the eyes of | Lucius Agrius Calendio.” This inscription is re- 
the nation. | peated twice in the length of the temple, the sides 
The “Tir National,” as it was tried to entitle it, | of which are surrounded by degrees, at the bottom 
has been a perfect failure in every sense. The | of which are seen several altars. At the extremity 
French showed themselves very bad shots, and the | of the edifice is the apside, reached by two steps 
“public” took no genuine interest in the whole | covered with precious marble. In the centre of the 
matter. The Belgians and Swiss were the heroes | rises the altar of saerifice, before which 








severest in the church) deliberately says that she is 


only so miserably unhappy “because she has never 
loved !” and at whose feet a most moral, pedagogical, 
priggish gentleman (one of those dreadful 
ba ; 

jeunes 
bert's phrase, ) 
about 


believe her ! 


Camélias” or in Hugo's “Marion Delorme.” It is 
based on precisely the same 


bility of love—not pure, i virtuous, self-denying 


| Manners and 
” to use M. de Montalem- 

i ind | of M. Sirandin de 
poison if he absolutely will not 
Now, I submit that there is in all this 


| wits to better account, and here is what he has 
not one bit more morality than in the “Dame aux | i . 


inciple: on the possi- | 


love, but love most passionate, selfish, and impure—_ 


the miracle of moral regen 


No-one acknowledging Christian traditions denies, 
aes toelude, the beautiful examples of indulgence 


Fi 


but, because He condemns those who 


s P presume to | plays the principal nor they who go to 
their neighbours, that is not a reason for | hins do not idiot " - et 
vablishing as am abstract rule the superiority of | 


of the contest, and a Belgian carried off the great | there is f a pit. This altar of Cipollino 
prize. Even Jules Gérard, the “lion killer,” | marble, and the a it bears, show that it 
showed very small by the side of some Alpine shots, | was built by Caius Coelius Hermaeros, antistes loci. 
and I should doubt the attempt to imitate our rifle Near the altar there are three statues of Mithraic 
matches being repeated. One of the chief inci- | ministers. One raises the torch aloft, the second 
dents of the entertainment was the ap one | lowers it, the third rests upon the torch extinguished. 
day, of a lady on horseback, followed by a groom, | The ornaments of the temple, otherwise rich in 
and who dismounted, and out of ten pistol shots | precious marbles, are composed of two sorts of 
lodged eight bullets in the bull’s-eye! Her name | marbles, the quarries of which are lost or exhausted ; 
is not known, but it is said she is an American. | but they are the rarest which Roman luxury has 
As a proof of the profound corruption to which | transmitted to us. The inscription above given 
have sunk in this country, | does not require long commentary, for it is well 


take the following:—A young man of the name | 
Lacy, who had written several 
vauderilles, and gained his livelihood by his pen, 
bethought himself the other day of tuming his 





invented. He has taken a shop in the fashionable 


known that the Romans venerated Mithra, who was 
worshipped by the Persians, as Mithr, the sun. 
The worship of Mithra passed from the Persians to 
the Egyptians, and from these to the Romans, as 
Plutarch attests, in the time of the war of the 
pirates, vanquished by Pompey, a.v.c. 687. This 


| Set; and in such salons as M. de Morny’s, for instance, | to this e 


. | plans are already made f 
I would wish to be well understood on this point. f . in 


quartier near the Boulevards and Faubourg St. | god was held in great veneration, under the Empire, 

onoré, and proposes to sell bonbons! His patrons | in the second century of the Christian era, and under 
are plentiful, in the rich, idle, corrupt imperialist |Commodus. The temple of Ostia appears to belong 
poch. The worship of Mithra was aholished, 
g an hour in | according to Jerome, by the Roman Prefect Gracchus, 
“Sirandin’s shop,” nibbling bonbons; and the | a.v. 378. 


| would-be fine ladies of this day exclaim—“ Besides, | Link by link the present century is being severed 


é e é | we must make him make ca/embourgs for us behind | 
our Saviour with regard, for instance, to the | / 


and to the woman taken in adultery ; | indignity of it all strikes no one !—neither he who 


from the past. There are not many alive now who 
And the | can remember the first French Revolution distinctly. 
One who did not figure in it very prominently, but 
| still who was in it, has just departed, in the person 
of the Baron Trouvé, once a minister plenipotentiary. 
At the early age of twenty he was a contributor to 


his counter—comme ce sera dréle!” 


The level to which every thing has sunk in French 


sinners over the unsinning. Now. this is what the | civilisation is truly a low one; and whilst on one | the columns of the “Moniteur,” under Marat. 


system of the “moralists” in France is at this | 


present time tending to, and M. Feuillet’s “ Rédemp- 
tion” is a most conclusive proof of it. If M. Feuillet 
were merely a fiction-writer like the rest, I should 
say nothing, for “Rédemption” would have nothing 
about it that would distinguish it from all the other 
productions of its kind. But M. Feuillet is not as 
are his brethren; he is a better, holier man; he 
— — ee and largely assumes upon 

of tutoring others which “ Tom 
Brown” pleasantly declares 2 be assumed by every 
conscientious man who writes a book. M. Feuillet 
is‘of those who “show up their evil ways” to their 
less high-minded fellow-creatures ; therefore, he has 
noright to make mistakes, and the least bad con- 
sequence of a mistake on his part is the utter con- 


hand you are awed by the wickedness, on the other | 


After the 9th Thermidor he became editor-in-chief 
you are amazed by the nullity, and on all offended 


of the official journal, to which he lent all his expe- 
by the bad taste. And the worse it gets, the | rience and talent, until he entered political life. He 
vainer they seem to grow, and the more they swear | has just died at Paris, atthe advanced age of ninety- 
that Paris is “la capitale du monde civilisé”” Tf | three, and was probably the oldest member of the 
you dream of disputing this, they are ready with | press. 

an Irishman’s reason—half a foot of cold steel ! We mentioned in a recent number that the 
They are “good at fighting ;” that last resource of | Spaniards have been seized with the idea of invent- 
decaying races. sgt ge language, and great names in Spanish 
politics and literature figure in the lists of the 
| Universal e Society. We did not expect 
| to find that a similar notion is rife among some 











CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 


M. Maxre-Brux, nofthe old geographer, but the | enthusiasts in Hungary. But such is the case, and 
| present editor of the “Nouvelles Annales des | the apostle of the movement is one Moses Paic, who 
| Voyages,” states in that periodical that he has it | published at Semlin a work, last year, entitled, 

from the mouth of Dr. Barth that another name has | “ Pasigraphie Mittels Arabischer Zahlzeichen,” in 
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which he demonstrates that all language is capable 
of being written by means of the Arabic ciphers, 
and asserts that, his method once understood, all 


languages are as possible to a man as his own | 


mother-tongue. As not many are likely to study 


his method, we shall not enter into details, but con- | 
tent ourselves with an illustration. By some pro- | 


cess he arrives at the conclusion that the number 
2439 contains the idea of man—é avépwaes, ez ember 
in Hungarian; der Mensch, in German, and so on. 


He declines the noun thus :— 
Weta ote. 0h. os 2439... .... the man. 
GOR ic tnctitionsce 2439 ... 2 ... of the man. 
DO asi de. deci 2439 ... 3 ... to the man. 
BR sii 2439 ... 4... the man. 
Wei ici es is 2439 ... 5... Oman, 
Tnstrumentative...... 2439 ... 6 ... with the man. 
Locative ............... 2439 ... 7 ... from the man. 
In the plural :-— 
Nom...... 2439 ... 0 ... the men. 
Gen....... 2439 ... 02 ... of the men, &c. 


So far had we written until we discovered that 
there is another competitor for fame in language- 
making in Dr. Lichtenstein, who has published a 
work which has reached a second edition even— 
“Pasilogie oder die Weltsprache” being its title. 
He signs himself “Fellow of the Imperial Leopold- 
Caroline Academy of Natural Philosophers,” and of 
many other learned societies. He treats not only of 
a universal language, but of the possibility of 
making the German language the sole vehicle of 
oral and written communication between man and 
man. But we cease to wonder at the Germans. 
Here is 4 novel of a new order, “ Der Wunderstein 
Ein naturhistorisch-politischer Roman”*—a natural 
history and political romance ; a singular, surprising 
book, in which it proved that “man is just what he 
is ;” that Shakespere was only the result of haunch 
of venison, sirloin, claret, and ale ; Goethe the pro- 
duct of loin of venison, with noble Rhine wine and 
roast chicken; but that Armida’s “ Enchanted 
Garden” was the result of fig- 
sour malmsey. He shows that it will be time 
enough to talk of German nationality when all the 
Germans eat the same justice, and that German 
unity must be a grand national feed on first prin- 
ciples. This is truly a droll book, intended, in some 
instances, for political apothecaries, to compound 
from certain ingredients a man, a society, a nation. 
Nor is it wanting in wit. Who the author is, at 
present is unknown ; but this will speedily be made 
manifest. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 

Sm,—I am neither a London publisher nor an 
author of any standing. I am only a lover of fair 
play, and one of the numerous body in whose ad- 
miration and esteem Mr. Mudie’s great public 
services find a sincere, if inadequate, recognition- 
I shall not say with what surprise and disgust I read 
your first offensive—I might almost say scurrilous— 
attack on the object of these regards. But with my 
disgust was mingled no alarm. I saw in its venom 
only the solitary secretions of some distempered 
mind—the cowardly stab of some “envious Casca” 
—and was prepared to treat it with silent contempt. 
I little thought that it was but the signal fora 
crowd of such conspirators as “Z.” and “ Pater- 
noster Row,” to follow up the precoucerted attack. 
Luckily, however, the public is Mr. Mudie’s Brutus, 
and until it takes a part he has no need for the 
despairing utterance to which his varied and exten- 
sive reading has doubtless introduced him. It is 
painful to reflect how severely the malice of your 
contributors must have wounded the amiable self- 
esteem of an eminent public man. However, Mr. 
Mudie’s well-stocked mind will derive some con- 
solation from the parallel cases of ingratitude with 
which history abounds. He will see that it is no 
new thing for the first apostle of a great truth to 
be also its martyr. Roman history presents a striking 
parallel, Publicola gave liberty to Rome, and Rome 
took offence at the site of his house, and accused 





* Nutt: London. 


| be so blind to 


| channel its strong currents of intellect. and morality? 
| For the purification of a corru 


peckers, oranges, and | 


| is bound to 


~| remember how even the resolute heart of Cromwell 


| citizens under their care. 





him of aiming at a tyranny. Mr. Mudie establishes 
a circulating republic of letters, and because he 
“enlarges his premises,” he is denounced as an 
oligarch and a monopolist. What are the charges 
brought against him? I have reluctantly waded 
through the mess of libellous personality 
upon him, and I find them to be these :—Mr. 
M is accused, (1), of giving to publishers no 
more than half-price for their books, and thereby 
injuring trade; (2), of setting himself up as a 
literary censor; (3), of encouragi i 
young men a system of “fibbing ” or 

e frst charge need only be distine y 
its absurdity becomes manifest. What right has | 





among — 
arication. | 
stated, and 


|X. Y. Z. to dictate to Mr. M. the amount to, 
| be given to publishers? Will they undertake to | 


regulate his expenditure with his tobacconist or 
grocer? As for the injury done to trade, I will only 


ask, Was Mr. M, made for trade, or trade for Mr. M.? | pape 


What is the use of being six feet four if you may 


, not put your elbows into the faces of a crowd? | < 
The plural is always disting@ished by the zero. | 


What in this age is the use of a great reputation if 
you may not cash it? Such a charge is itself a | 
triumphant vindication. The second charge proves | 
nothing but the ingratitude of its advocates. Mr. | 
M. undertakes to supply the public with books, and | 
because he nobly exceeds the letter of the contract, | 
and takes care only to supply the best. books, he is 
accused of impertinent presumption. Can the public | 
its own interests as not to see) 
bow much may be done by the conscientious, single- | 
minded proprietor of a “select” library to purify litera- | 
ture, by stemming the torrents of trash which threaten | 
to inundate this age, and turning into an orthodox 


senate, i @ 
only demanded a patient Yet, at a 
greater (literary) crisis, an older Fa cap rejects 
a patriot bookseller!! Besides, Mr. M.’s detractors 
should remember that he is not merely a bookseller. 
He is also, like Dr. Delany, a man. He may be, 
for what we know, a family man. Assueh, he has 
higher, holier claims on his conscience than even 
the purification of an Augean age of literature. _He 
the pious prejudices of his wife 
or maiden aunt. Is the harmless pleasure which 
even an evangelical mind may derive from the 
possession of a new bonnet to be overshadowed by 
the thought that the bonnet may have been 
purchased by the circulation of some poisonous 
Tractarian work ? Mr. M., happily for the public, 
is not a man to undervalue the influence of female 
piety and refinement. Besides, he cannot fail to 


was pierced by the righteous reproaches of Mrs. 
Claypole ; and how, in “Ivanhoe,” the high-minded 
Rebecea shrank from the ill-gotten gains of her 
sire. The public surely cannot be surprised 
if Mr. M. declines, as a husband, a nephew, 
and a dissenter, to encourage heretical works. 








of Mr. M.’s republic to be denied a privilege which 
was not found incompatible with the lofty purity 
of Plato ? 

But I have said more than enough to confound 


of my fair and courteous refutation of their 
unfair and licentious calumnies, and (enclosing my 
card), I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 


| articles and 
reference to Mr. C. E. Mudie and his so-called mo- 








If, a few years back, Protestant bigotry had enriched 
our wardrobe and our vocabulary with “ Anti- | 
Rothschild Pantaloons,” would any one have ordered | 
the article of Mr. Moses? With regard 
third charge, I would ask, Can Mr. Mudie’s enemies , 
prove that his young men are minors, and therefore | 
not responsible for their own consciences? Can | 
they even prove that they have any consciences at 

all—I mean religious consciences? I myself know | 
a clergyman’s wife who got rid at once of her | 
religious scruples, and her objection to cold dinners 

on Sunday, by procuring an atheist cook. What if | 
Mr. M. has adopted the same precaution? Still let | 
us take the worst view of the case, and suppose | 
that Mr. M.’s assistants all belong to a “ Young 
Men’s Evangelical Christian Association,” and are | 
at the same time obliged to prevaricate or say that | 
“a” book is out. After all, this is little worse than | 
the conventional “not at home,” an indulgence | 
which even squeamish morality grants to servants, | 
public as well as private. Besides, if they do sin, it | 
is for a great end—to secure the greatest spiritual | 
happiness of the greatest possible number. We | 
forbid our pew-openers to pray, and we leave our | 
beadles to combine what spiritual sustenance they 

can with the care of some fifty troublesome boys. 
The Guardians in Plato’s Republic are distinetly 


| permitted to make a judicious “medieval” use of 


falsehood, provided it be for the welfare of the 
Are, then, the guardians 


to the j 


} in the matter. 


have to withdraw it. 1 might, perhaps, stop 


leaving 


PHILO-MUDEUS. 





| TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 


Dear Srr,—I have read with much interest the 
mdence in your journal with 


—- With to the author’s or publisher's 

side of the question, I know little, but as a reader 

I have hitherto been puzzled by that which your 
natn Ste 

choice di . Mudie. i 

‘brary ie which i am a shareholder, ceanes 

guineas a-year to Mr. i 


supplied, and the great autocrat 
deign a reason aa i 
positively of the following o! 
“The Fighth Commandment,” by Charles Reade, 
ordered at least four months since, and frequently 
written for since; “ Wedded and Winnowed ;” and 
“The Evil Eye,” by William Carleton. Surely if 
the publishers of England will it, a combination 
powerful enough to destroy any can be 
effected, and in serving their own interests they will 
likewise earn the thanks of the <a 
—Yours respectfully, 

Liverpool, Oct. 24, 1860. 





expected 
by him. If any onedid say that ‘the first edition 
had been bought up by Maudie,’ neither author, I 
know, nor publisher, I am sure, uttered the 
im so familiar a way. 

It 

it 


ii 
a 


F 


beseeching 

heat glaians toalasty 
heart mancceenanaliiie softened for a time. 
in ameasure spoiled by not being in any measure 
I did write to Mr. Mudie, begging him to 
and offering to refer ‘Miriam May’ to two-of 
most eminent men in England—men 
not know personally, but who, 
ahs groents, woail haee hetiy ested 

ublic wo ve kindly 

: This offer Mr. Mudie 
well to decline. It formed no part of his | 
to accept it, and perhaps here the ‘ instructive’ 
of the transaction begins. He was 

far as he could, to crush the book. : 

“ About three weeks after the publication 
‘Miriam May,’ a clerk, I am told, on behalf of 
publishers, called on Mr. Mudie for his final decisi 
and it was so suggestive, whilst so terrible, 
has somehow been preserved—‘J will take fi 
copies to oblige the publishers, but I kaow I 


Fe 
py 


He 


: 


Ee 


5 


this ‘instructive’ and anticipatory remark 
tell its own tale; but for the sake of so great 
library as Mr. Mudie’s I shall say a little more. 
was from this moment clear what his attitude woul 


ata S 





eee ATAPI 
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be. He had determined before he took the book, if 
words mean anything, to withdraw it. But this is 
not nearly all. During those three weeks, whilst 
the book was furnishing maiter for Mr Mudie’s 
criticism, whilst it was in his own hands, the sup- 
pressing machinery was in full force downstairs. 
The public throughout those three weeks were told ‘it 
wasn't out’ I happen to know one lady who ten 
times asked for it, and was ten times told ‘ it wasn’t 
out.’ Mr. Mudie is minded to omit any refer- 
ence to this little fact, but should he be rude enough 
and unwise enough to contradict me, I will send 
you the names of those with whom I know the 
liberty was taken. All this is very ‘ instructive,’ as 
Mr. Mudie says. It is a sort of ‘instruction’ which 
I should hope is likely to affect his subscribers ; but 
I have not the means of believing that it is at all 
‘peculiar’ Now the question arises, why should 
my book be taken in large numbers at every other 
library, and be tabooed at Mr. Mudie’s in so under- 
hand a way? I hava received the most eulogistic 
qhotices of it through the press, and through the 

The sale has, I understand, been equal to 
Yhat of ‘Paul Ferrall.’ Messrs. Routledge have 
hought it well to purchase the copyright of me and 
to publish it in a cheap form; and I have received 
in the most complimentary terms the permission of 
Sir E. B. Lytton to dedicate my next work to him. 
Mr. Mudie says (and the ‘instructive’ element is 
again at work), ‘I will not knowingly circulate a 
work of fiction which egregiously misrepresents the 
views of any religious party, and further on, ‘The 
whole thing is grossly overdone.’ Much nonsense 
in many hard words. I really cannot help this, even 
to oblige the keeper of a public library. ‘ Miriam 
May’ is true. That it should seem ‘ exaggerated’ 
or ‘ overdone,’ or what not, to Mr. Mudie, only shows 
the folly and the evil of such an unqualified person 
intrading himself as a critic. Mr. Mudie says I 
‘egregiously misrepresent.’ You will permit me to 
assert that I have simply stated facts—the possibility 
or the probability of which I shall not stop to 
explain to Mr. Mudie. It may quite possibly 
appear suggestive to your readers that he does not 
think it necessary at all to suppress works of a 
very different tendency. 

“THe AurHor oF ‘ Mrriam May.’ 
* Oct. 19, 1860.” 





TURKISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LITERARY GAZETTE.” 
Sm,—Although unwilling to trespass on your 
valuable space, or to appear to give way to any 
egotistical loquacity, I must beg to be allowed to 
acknowledge publicly, by the insertion of these few 
lines, the honour you have done by the very able 
article which appeared on October 13, on the subject 
of my “ Treatise on Political Economy” in Turkish. 
It may perhaps be interesting to you to know 
that I have received a letter from his Excellency 


the Turkish Ambassador (a copy of the Turkish | 


original of which I inclose), in which the opinion 
expressed strikingly coincides with yours. After 
saying “that he has understood my ‘Treatise,’ the 
pleasant letter he received from me, that he approves 


of what I have done, accepts the copy sent to him 
with the most perfect obligation, and that he hastens | 


to offer-his most sincere corresponding thanks,” he 
adds, “that a little of the writing being difficult to 
read [owing to the marks made in the lithographing 
mentioned in your article], perhaps decreases its 
real value, and that the book should be printed or 
written in letters similar to print, and that he will 
is draw the attention of the sublime nation to my 
ea My » 

This kind advice on the part of his Excellency I 
shall of course follow in a possible future edition. 
But there is another consideration which leads me 
to think that you are fully justified, although I say 
it myself, in giving attention to this “ Treatise ;” 
for, apart from whatever merits it may possess, and 
its possible usefulness in the East, as showing that 
Englishmen can acquire Oriental languages, and as 
refuting the dishonourable aspersion to the con- 
trary, it is not devoid of usefulness, and would not 
have been written in vain, had this object alone 
been attained. 

Do I venture too far in saying, that I think if 
efforts had been made to introduce the substance 
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and spirit of our literature into the East, and if 
English influence (always tending to the progress 
and welfare of mankind) had been upheld byE nglish 
functionaries conversant with the language of the 
country, the late disasters and the present intricacies 
in the East might have been averted and amelio- 
rated ? 

It is a strange fact that now, when we are all 
expecting great changes in the East, and that a 
great empire may be lost to us thereby, that we play 
our part in this great diplomatic game by proxy— 
by foreign interpreters, while France and Russia—I 
do not blame them—have their own countrymen, 
competent, Oriental scholars, to work for them. 
What result can be expected when we are told— 
as in the “Times” some twelve months since—of 
“ the dissatisfaction of the English residentsin Turkey 
at having no gentlemen of English birth, conversant 
with the language, connected with the English 
Government ?” 

The inconvenience of interpreters in general, not 
to speak of the expense of such incumbrance, even 
when men of undoubted honesty, has been felt by 
so many in their own private experience, and is so 
well acknowledged a fact, that it is almost unneces- 
sary to say a word on the subject; but when we 
remember, although it may not be generally known, 
that the Turkish language, from its very difficulty, 
gives an enormous power into the hands of the inter- 
preter, when words gan be interpreted in a dozen 
different ways, and an Oriental disgusted by the use 
of one of many synonyms which do not exist in 
English, I think, with such tools to work with as 
English diplomatists generally ignorant of the lan- 
guage, and foreign interpreters, we stand but little 
chance in the great diplomatic game now playing. 

Indeed, so strange is the fact that English diplo- 
matists and consuls are, in general, utterly ignorant 
of the languages, and that many have resided in the 
country years without knowing scarcely a word, that 
it would appear almost incredible were it not sup- 
ported but by too good authority —I am, sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

THE AUTHOR OF “ILM TEDBIRI MILK.” 

P.S.—As I do not know whether I am at liberty to 





publish the letter from the Turkish Ambassador, I 


| 


| send it for your perusal. I have also reczived letters 
expressing a very favourable opinion of my 
“Treatise,” from Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C.B., Max 
| Miiller, Dr. Cull, and A. H. Bleeck, Esq. : that of the 
| latter gentleman I have received permission to pub- 
| lish, and enclose accordingly. 
| [Copy of a letter from A. H. Bleeck, Esq., late of 
| the British Museum, author of a Persian Grammar 
and other works on Oriental languages :— 
| “Dear Sir,—Many thanks for your curious and 
| interesting Turkish treatise on political economy. 
| It has appeared at a most opportune time, for the 
| with political science is complete, and the necessity 
| which exists for enlightening them is so forcibly 


| pointed out by the special correspondent of the | 


| * Times’ in his letter from Syria, that I cannot do 
| better than cite the following passage, which would 
| seem to have been written apropos of your treatise :— 
“* Finance to the people of Islam seems to be a 
| sealed book, which no one of the followers of the 
| Prophet has yet ventured to open. Next to the 
| general ignorance of all classes, perhaps ignorance 
| of this one subject of finance, and even in its simplest 
principles, is most fraught with danger and trouble 
to the empire.’ 

“ Your work is admirably calculated to dispel this 
gross ignorance, and I trust it may obtain a large 
circulation among the Turks. The ciearness with 
which you have treated so abstruse a science in one 
of the most difficult of Oriental languages, is beyond 
all praise, nor must I omit to mention that you 
have succeeded admirably in clothing European 
ideas in strictly Turkish phraseology, so much so, 
that I should have imagined the work the genuine 
= of some civilised Ottoman graybeard. 

e last chapter, in which you turn the fatalistic 
arguments of the Turks against themselves, is 
excellently imagined, and contains some sly irony 
which ought to be appreciated by even Ottoman 
dulness. 

“One word in conclusion as to the handwriting, 
which is so thoroughly Turkish, that your book 





| ignorance of the Turks in everything connected | 


might well pass for a native MS. Wishing you 
the success you so justly deserve, believe me to 
remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

“ A. H. Bueeck.”] 








At Caprain Parker Syow’s request we quote 
the following letter from the columns of the “Morn- 
ing Post,” addressed to the editor :—“ Sm—Will 
you have the kindness to give publicity to this letter 
concerning my intended renewal of search? My 
hopes were to have found means to leave here at 
the end of November, taking the Behring Straits 
route. But causes which I need not at present 
explain have prevented this. The funds are not 
sufficient. Accordingly, I requested my committee 
to give me their opinion on certain suggestions I 
laid before them. The following is the result :— 
‘Oct. 15, 1860.—Present: Dr. Hodgkin, Foreign 
Secretary Royal Geographical Society ; Mr. John 
Barrow, F.R.G.S.; and Dr. Norton Shaw, Secretary 
Royal Geographical Society. Read a communica- 
tion from —— Snow and the opinion of Sir 
Walter Calverley Trevelyan (who was absent in the 
country), on the subject of the proposed expedition 
in search of the Franklin relics, when it was decided 
that, under present circumstances, it be not desir- 
able to despatch the expedition during this year,. 
but that Captain Snow be requested, in conformity 
with his own expressed wishes, to continue his 
exertions in support of this proposed search.’ It is 
now my intention to persevere, with the hope of 
sailing in March, either as originally planned (only 
by the eastern route at less expense), or in a properly 
equipped boat expedition. For the latter there will 
be sufficient funds; but it may be that enough will 
be raised by spring to carry out the former plan and 
have asmall vessel. Atallevents, should my health 
be spared, and other circumstances permit, I now see 
no difficulty to my departure. Meanwhile subscrip- 
tions will be received at the bankers, Messrs. Bid- 
dulph, Cox, and Co. ; or the names of those willing. 
to aid by subscriptions, when called upon, can be 
forwarded to my address. It is due to myself to say 
that all subscriptions remain either at the bankers’ 
or in the subscribers’ own hands, unless otherwise- 
| expressed by themselves. The preliminary expenses 
| are defrayed by the one lady (not Lady Franklin) 
| who has taken so generous an interest in my 
| plans for renewed search, as also by my own 
| exertions. —I am, sir, your obedient servant, W. 
| Parker Sow.” 

Tue Great Crock Betts.—The following com- 
| munication from Mr. Thomas Walesby has been 
| recently published:—“On or about the 6th of 
| October, 1859, the author of the present letter 
offered a suggestion in the ‘Times,’ and subsequently 
| in the ‘Globe’ to the following effect :—The Great 
Bell—Big Ben the Second—at Westminster Palace, 
| having been silenced, let the clock strike the hours, 
| pro tem., upon the largest of the four chime bells, 
which ought to admit a deeper note than that of 
the hour bell at the Abbey—the other bells being 
mute. And this proposal was approved by musicians 
as well as by campanologists. Yet the great clock 
has not been permitted to strike up to this moment ;. 
so that twelve months have elapsed since the hour 
was indicated by the sound of a bell—a space of 
time more than sufficient for designing, casting, and 
hanging one of the finest peals of twelve bells in the 
world. Now, whatever may have been the different 
opinions as to the condition of the great bell, or with 
regard to the chimes, so far as we know there can 
be no reasonable excuse for the non-employment— 
long before this—of the largest chime bell above- 
mentioned, as a temporary substitute for Big Ben. 
Moreover, upwards of four months ago the Chief 
Commissioner of her Majesty’s Works stated in the 
House of Commons that means would be used for 
causing the clock to strike the hours upon the. 
largest quarter (chime) bell. And a = critic, 
‘Punch,’ said in his ‘Essence of Parliament’ :— 
—‘ 1860, June 4, Monday—By far the most im- 
portant Parliamentary statement of the week is that, 
Big Ben being irretrievably cracked, and London 
being melancholy at not hearing a voice from the 
Golden Tower, the hours are to be struck on the 
Jargest quarter bell.’ Why, then, let me ask, does 
| it continue silent ?” 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
No. 13, for NOVEMBER, 1860, is ready this day. 
ConTENTs. 
1. Life and Poetry of Keats. By the Editor. 
2. A Defence of Mothers-in-Law. By a Son-in-Ditto. 
3. Kyloe-Jock and the Weird of Wanton Walls. By 
George Cupples. Chapters 5 and 6. 
4. The Lost Clue. 
5. Systematised Exercise. By Archibald Maclaren. 
6. Tom Brown at Oxford. Chapters 31 and 32. 
7. Blind! By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 
8. The Golden Island: Arran from Ayr. 
9. Indian Cities: Benares. 
10. The Neapolitan Revolution and the Fugitive Slave 
Law. By the Rey. F. D. Maurice. 
= Torquil and Oona. By Alexander Smith. 
Italian Unity and the National Movement in Europe. 
By J. S. Barker. 


2 Volumes I. and IL, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. each. 


a5 


Macwiitan & Co., London and Cambridge. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsimen, and at all the Railway 
Stations. 





On the 31st instant will be ready, 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
Contents of LX VI.—November, 1860. 


1. Modern Thought—Its Progress and Consummation. 

2. The Disturbances in Syria. 

3. Leigh Hunt. 

4. The Spanish Republics of South America. 

5. The Province of Logic and Recent British Logicians— 
Sir William Hamilton's Lectures. 

6. Lord Macaulay's Place in English Literature. 

7. American Humour. 

8. Revivals. 

9. The Martyrdom of Galileo. 

10. The Sicilian Game. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Clank. London: Hamitoy, ADAMs, 
and Co. 





C OLBURN’S NEW 

MAGAZINE. 

EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
Contexts ror Novemser. No. CCCCLXXIX. 


1. The Druses of the Hauran. 


2. East Lyme. By the Author of “ Ashley.” Part the 
Eleventh. 


3. Cato of Utica. By Sir Nathaniel. 


MONTHLY 


min -- Bethlehem—Jerusalem—Golgotha. By W. Charles | 


ry " Struenzee. 
6. A good Match. 
7. Continental Spas. 


8. The Statute of the Market-place. By William 


Pickersgill. 
9. First Voyage Round the World. 
10. A Holiday Tour in Spain. By a Physician. 
11, The Theory of Natural Frontiers. 


Cnapman & Haxt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for No- | 
vember, 1860. No. DXLIL. Price 2s. 6d. 

ConrENTs : 

Civil Service Appointments—Nomination and Competition. 

Carpe Diem. 

The Romance of Agostini.—Part III. 

The Administration of India. 

Judicial Puzzles.—The Annesley Case. 

Ary Scheffer. 

Norman Sinclair: An Autobiography.—Part X. 

The Courtesies of War. 

Dando, the Oyster-Eater. 

Ships of War in Armour. 


WILuiAmM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London 





HE ECLECTIC: A Monruty Review 


AND MiscELLany. Price ls. 6d. 
CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


. The Hebrew Language. 

. The Neological Tene a es of the Age. 
Zinzendorf. Chap. Ui 

Michael Angelo. 

Modern Painters. 

The Curates of Riversdale. 

Roman London. 

Home Missions. 

The Apostolic Financier. 

- Victor Emmanuel and the Italians. 


Brief Notices of Recent Publications. 
London; Jupp & Grass, New Bridge Street, E.C. 


om 


Sepnamesy 


_ 


“THE STORY OF LIVES OUR FROM YEAR TO YEAR.”—Suaxkesrere 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
CONTAINS: 


A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE 


A New Serial Tale by CHARLES LEVER. 
Also, THE 


UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER: a Series of Occasional Journeys. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Published in Weekly Numbers, Price Twopence (also in Monthly Parts and Hali-Yemiy: Volumes), 
At the Office, 26, Wellington Street, W.C. 


And by CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W, London. 








NOTICE. 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL FERROLL,” 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK BY 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.,, 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 





Now ready, foolseap 8vo., 6s. cloth, NEW SERIES OF FIRST CLASS PHOTOGRAPHIC 
HE JACOBITE BALLADS OF SCOT- 


PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC MEN. 
LAND. The SONGS and BALLADS of the Adherents In Parts, Price One Shilling each, 
of the House of Stuart. 


Edited hy CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. [THE BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrrs and Co. TRAIT GALLERY, with Brief Biographical Notices 


In November. 
Part I. The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
» IL. The Right Hon. Sir J. T, Coleridge. 








Just published, third edition, price 1s., by post 13 Stamps, 


| N DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE 
EAR, the result of Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic 





| Headache. a In December. 

| By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Part III. The Right Hon. the Earl of ays“ 

| Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, » 1Y. Richard Monckton Milnes, P 

} Soho Square. Mason and Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, 
London: Hexry Rensnaw, 356, Strand. And all Booksellers. 








ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WILL BE COMMENCED 4 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 
“THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” 


FORMING AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


In which the particulars of all public and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered, which 
when complete, will be the onty Boox oF REFERENCE on the subject ever offered to the 
public. 

It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 
afterwards to collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to every 
| Annual Subscriber to ‘Tne Lirerary GazeTre” at a considerable reduction from the 
published price. 

‘Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 
to such as have not already received them, upon application, addressed to The Editor of “‘ THE 
| EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at 
the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
| N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of the particulars of Schools in ‘‘ The Educational 
| Directory.” 
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V,ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
on Lives, Annuities, &c. 


Established D ber, 1835. 


GLOBE 





DIRECTORS 
Cuarmmaxs—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Ese. 
Dervury Cuammaxy—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. | Robert MP. 
Ingham, Esq., 


Castle, Esq. | Charles Reed, Esq., F.8.A. 
Richard Fall, Esq. | Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
John che mwa Esq. se | Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., P. | Charles Whetham, Esq. GEORGE CARR GLYN, 
Charles Good, Esq. 135 ee 


PHYSICIANS. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.8. | Thomas Hodzkin, M.D. 
BANKBRS. 
Messrs. Brown, Jansen, and Co., 
SOLICITOR: 
Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 

Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. Year. 


and Bank of England. 


and virtue. 







INSURANCE, 


CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1803. 





WILLIAM CHAPMAN, Ese., CHAIRMAN. 
SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Es@., Derpcry CHammay. 


Ese., M.P., TREASURER. 


The following Resolution of the Board relating to “DAYS OF GRACE” was extensively published early in 1858. 


“ That as regards the Renewal of ANNUAL FIRE POLICIES, the conditions attached to GLOBE FIRE POLICIES 
do already provide, that all persons desirous of continuing their Annual Fire Assurances are allowed FIFTEEN 
days for the payment of the Renewal Premium, and that during those Fifteen Days the Policy is of full force 


Progress of the FIRE BUSINESS of the “Globe” is indicated by the following amounts of Fire Insurance Daty 
(at the fixed rate of 3s. per cent.) paid to Government by the “ Globe” in 1851, 55, and °59. 


; Great Britain. Ireland. Total. 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1859 1851 £33,515 £2,239 £35,754 
Number of new policies issued. 952. "bd 36,985 4,613 41,598 
Assuring the sum Of ...............-ssesssssssees £491,026 10 7 59 39,556 5,209 44,765 
Producing an annual incow: in ee : ; : SB 
Making the total annual income, after de- Being an advance of (say) 25 per Cent. in Nine Years. 





ducting 50,1127, annual abatement in pre- 

ium 2346 5 3 
Total number of policies issued, 22,586. 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of 





members from the commencement of the 
institution in December, 1835 ............... 919,103 10 4 
Amount of ac lated fund ................2- 1,755,685 671 
The effect of the successful operation of the society during 
the whole of its existence may be best exhibited by 





The CASH PAYMENT under the Division of PROFITS recently declared on “Globe Participating Life Policies’’ is 
equal at most ages to considerably more than a “ Whole Year's Premium” on Policies of Six Years’ standing —No charge 
af for Volunteer Rifle or Militia Service within the United Kingdom.—All kinds of “ Annuity” business transacted. 


By Order of the Board, 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 





the surpluses at the four investiga- 
tions made up to this time. - 
For ane ae ending me surplus was £32,074 11 5 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


ie ” ” 86,122 8 3 | qhe Profits of this Society will be divided in future Quin- 
7 3 en tss2 ” Foray - . quennially ; and Policies will participate at each division, 


The Directors accept surrenders of policies at any time after three annual perenne — mip ve — aang 
after payment of one year’s premium, and they believe that 
their scale for purchase is large and equitable. 


ee 


The prospecias, with the last report of the Directors, and 


per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions contained 
in the Society's Prospectus. 


young lives are lower than in many other old established 
20th November, 1857, may be had on application. by which | (Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from ali risk by an 
it will be seen that the reductions on the premiams range | ample guarantee fund in addition to the accumulated fands 
from 11 per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one instance | derived from the investments ef Premiums. 

the premiam is extinct. Instances of the bonuses are also | Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


shown. 
fe | Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of Qetober | needle Street, London, or of any of the agents of the 


are reminded that the same must be paid within thirty days 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





| y day Society. 
from that date. , 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. | 





September, 1860. QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE Qe EEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
Established A.D. 1842. 
Chief Offices: 3, Parliament Street, 8. W. FACULTY OF 3 OF MEDICINE. 
City Branch: 8, Old Jewry, E.C. j DEAN OF THE FACULTY. 
DIRECTORS. 


Henry Bicknell, Esq., Upper Bedford Place, | CHARLES CROKEK KING, M_D., F.R.C.S.L, M_R.LA. 
Bae (ie . said The Matriculation Examinations in the Faculty of Medi- 
eae Cocks, Esq., J.P., Charing Cross, and Here- | cine will commence on Friday, October 19. 
ford Street, Park Lane. A its will be made to enable Students who intend 
Henry Drew, Esq., Hibernia Chambers, London to compete for Medical Exhibitions of the Second, Third, 
| and Fourth Years to Matriculate upon the Iéth and 17th 








SESSION 1860-61. 


bhangra Esq., Millbank: Street, Westminster. October. Such Students are, however, requested to com- 
Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament Street, Westminster, municate their names to the Registrar on or before the Lith 
10, Cornhill, City, and Caterham, Surrey October. 


Goodhart, Esq., J.P.. 3, 4. al 5, Rateliff Additional Matriculation Examinations will be held on 
way, and the Manor House, Upper Tooting, Surrey. | Thursday, the 24th of November. 
Edmond Lucas, Esq., Milibank Street, Westminster, and Matriculation is necessary for those Students cnly who 
Wandsworth, Surrey. intend to proceed for the Degree of M.D. in the Queen's 
Frederick Boyd Marson, Esq., Branswick Place, Regent's | University, or to become Candidates for Scholarships, Exhi- 
Park. bitions or Prizes in the College. 
> a + ” 
Daten, Sea. 5-F~. Larent. Henne, Chichester, SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank Row, Westminster, and In the Faculty of Medicine Six Junior Scholarships of the 
pr. m House, Surrey. each riated as foll Two Scholarsi d 
Bazley White, Blackheath, Kent. i are approp as follows:—Two Scholarships an 
a. “~HYSICIAXN. wee Two Exhibitions to Students of the first, second, and third 
William Richard Basham, M_D.. Chester Street, Grosvenor | Yeats respectively. Also, Two Senior Scholarships of the 
Place. se ws * | Yalue of £40 each, and Two Exhibitions of the valne of £18 
each are appropriated to Students of the fourth year. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and Burney Street, Greenwich. 
VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The Bonuses may be capietnss only to make the payment 
of the premiums cease but also to cause the 


commence on Thursday the 20th October, and be proceeded 
with as laid down in the Prospectus. 

Scholars of the first, second, and third years are exempted 
from a moiety of the Class Fees. 


I 
WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE UNIVERSITY o 
LONDON. —SESSION 1860-61.—The COLLEGE wil 
OPEN for the Session on Monday, the Ist October, 1860. 


| The Session will terminate in Jaly, 1861. 


Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 80 | 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring | 


PRINCIPAL. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION will be given in the fol- 
lowing departments, viz. :— 
CORBNE EN ...c.ceccncnereensescoosescoses ProfessorJ.G.Greenwood,B.A. 
ComparativeGrammar,Eng- 
Mental ant Moval Logie, | Professor A. J. Seott, M.A. 
Vucccrcccntccosavncaccesceses 


Math i Professor A. Sandeman, M.A 





| Natural Philosophy............... Professor R. B. Clifton, B.A. 


value of £20 each, and Six Exhibitions of the value of £10 | 


The Examinations for ne and Exhibitions will | 


Hosprtats.—The Hospitals, to which Stedents are ad- 


amount assured to be pay aes ° the Policy holder on his | mitted, contain Two Hundred Beds, and are visited every | 


attaining a given age. 

The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by 
many other offices, and thus afford an Jamediate Bonus to In order to induce Medical Students to attend the practice 
ghe assurer, and a saving of expense. of the Hospitals during the entire course of their education, 

granted to suspend the payment of ene or | the fee for Hospital Attendance and Clima! Lectures con- 
more Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. jointly, has been reduced to £2 for each Session. 


morning by the Medical Professors, who deliver Clinical 
Lectures. 


Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the Farther Information may be had on application to the | 
Industrious Classes. Registrar, from whom copies of the Prospectus may be 
Every information will be furnished on application to the } obtained. 


: 


3 By order of the President, 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. WILLIAM LUPTON, M.A, Registrar. 
Author of the Treatise on Savings-Banks. Ist Sep'ember, 1850. 





Political Economy . 


Chemistry dineeiane An-) Professor Henry 
alytical and Practical).....5 B.A., Ph. D., F.C. 


Natural History (for this . 
session), Anatomy sa ee Se a Wan needed 


PhysiolOgy ....0..e.eccceereeee 





History, Jurisprudenee, vant Professor R. C. Christie, M.A. 


gaa 





German Mr. T. Theod 


EVENING CLASSES, for persons not attending the day 
classes, include the sett subjects of instruction, viz. - 
English Language, Classics, Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
sophy, History, Chemistry, Natural History, French and 
German. 

ADDITIONAL LECTURES, on which the attendance is 
optional, and without fees, viz. :—On the Greek of the New 
Testament; on the Hebrew of the Old Testament ; on the 
Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The Victoria Scholarship, for competition in classical 
learning, annual value, £20, tenable for two years. 

The Wellington Scholarship, for competition in the critical 
knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament, annual 

value, £20, tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships, viz. two scholarships in 
chemistry, annual value, £50 each, tenable for two years ; 
two scholarships in mathematics, annual value, £25 each, 
tenable for not more than two years. 

Dalton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be 
offered. 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value, £15, given 
annually. 

Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such 
as may desire it. 

The Principal will attend at the College, for the purpose 
of receiving Students, on Thursday the 27th, and Friday , = 
28th September, from 11 a.m. to ? p.m. 





Further Particulars will be found in a Prospectus, which 
may be had frem Mr. Nicwotsox, at the College, Quay 
Street, Manchester. 


J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, 
Soliciter and Secretary to the Trustees, St. James's 
Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 
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ORD’S EUPEPLON MANTLES.—Rich 

Sealskins—Black, Brown, or Grey—at Two, Three, 

and Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One and 

a-Half to Five Guineas; and Lyons Velvets, at Five to 
Twelve Guineas. Illustrations Free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 


FORD: S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 
fitting and elegantly embroidered. Superfine Cloth, 








Black or Coloured, with Military Braiding, 21s. Directions 
for self-measurement post free. 
ORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 


Velvet—Black, as well as every Colour—tined through- 
out with Silk, B-» Quilted, 42s. 63s. and 84s. All sizes 
ready. ad infinitum, lustrations and directions for 
~ a sneemeement free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 





OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 


County to the Royal Heraldic Studio ona Library ; in 
a few days you will receive aC orrect Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. “Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 6s; Large Size. 12s, Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralds’ College, &c., 
&c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. — By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
» Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 





RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 
A Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die, 6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 
Letter, Is. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 





Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 

of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 

SOLIp GOLD RING as’ Caret, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, ; Large Size, for 


Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O. order tee ‘sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





GTAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 
Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 15s. ; 
Best Make, 21s. Any person can use them. T. cUL- 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





AMILY ARMS, &c.—Emblazoned for 
Printing on C: arriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 

12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms ms Designed, 5s. Arms 
Quartered, Impaled, and — on Vellum, according to 
the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn eek Corner of St. Martin’s 


Lane, London, W.C 
j EDDING CARDS — For Lady and 
Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed I e, 13s. Visiting Carde—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free. —N.#.—All Orders exeented 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbeurn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 




















HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a 
few hours. Initials, ls. each ; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s. with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent ; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. COLLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodibie, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
* College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
May 15th, 1854.” 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T.CULLETON, 25, © 
Lane, London, W.C. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 


ranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin’s 


EWING MACHINES: 
the Best and Cheapest Machines in the world, either for 
Family use or Manufacturing use, are NEWTON WILSON 
and CO's. They are adapted for a greater variety of work ; 
will do more work and do it better; are simpler in construc- 
tion, easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any 
other. 


Every machine guaranteed and kept in order twelve 
months freeof charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchasers. 





Grover and Baker Machine - £7 7 0 
Newton Wilson and Co's. Cottage Machine 5 5 0 
e Boudoir do. 1010 0 


Patent wilt for Tucking, Hemming, and Binding, 
performing an astonishing amount of work in a style of 
matchless perfection. 

Illustrated Price List, with samples of sewing, sent (post 
free) from their great central Depot, 144, High Holborn, 
London ; or from the Branch Depot. 


IANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 
and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 

and every description, warranted. 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 


ARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 

Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Street. 


S. WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 











for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; 


variety of cabinet work, canteens, tranks, portmanteaus, &c. 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown 
Woolwich. 


(opposite H.M. Dockyards), 


TRADE pe MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue Lancer sTaTes, 
** This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 





har Kingdom and France, as explained with Engravings 
“ The Illustrated London News,” of May 26th. Supplied 
- Brows and Porsos, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
from Buckingham Palace. 
has been made known; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE, 
&c., 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDs. 
BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty. 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 





get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 
that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some unprincipled parties in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARC H, we consider it our daty 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when parchasing to 
see that the word “ GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” 
none others are gennine. 











HOICE of aSERVANT IMMEDIATELY. 
—DOMESTIC BAZAAR, 252, OXFORD STREET. 
Established 1830. A superior description of servants are 
waiting to be hired, from Ten to Five o'clock daily; refer- 
ence for character to their last place. Female servants of 
good character obtain i e engag its, and may pay 
after ; to general servants (who may be engaged as cooks or 
if P ) no charge. There are always a 
few places for men servants. N.B. Female Servants 
required for Free Emigration. 











HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL, publishedl at Aylesbury, has the largest 
cireulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26, mo {San 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle 


Lists of Prices and | 





W. SILVER and Co.'s OUTFITTING | 
E.C.— | 


Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing | 


furniture for | 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every | 


' kind. 
| Pot of Ointment. 


First of the kind Manufactured and Patenteed in the 


It is in great favour wherever it | 


preferred to the best arrowroot. and especially suited | 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you | 


is on every package, as 
i 


1860. Just published, post free, Three Stamps, 


HE TREATISE, ‘“ GABRIEL on the 
LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their PATENTED 
SYSTEM of SUPPLYING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” 
with Flexible Coralite Gums as a base. 

The extraordinary advantages obtained bg, Gabriel's 
system are a perfect set of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 
accuracy by a visit of an hour, without any operation, and 
without the use of springs, wires, or any metals. Sharp 
edges avoided, and an amount of suction or adhesion per- 
fectly astonishing obtained ; while their success is guaranteed 

in the most difficult cases, even when other methods have 
failed. They are not affected by the ordinary changes of 
the month, or even the loss of Teeth (if any remain), thus 
dispensing with the further services of the Dentist. The 
best materials, which are warranted to remain pure and 
sweet, only employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. References to patients and testi- 
monials may be seen. Inspection by the medical profession 
and all interested is particularily requested by Messrs. 
GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d’Ottajana. [Established 
1815. See Diploma. 

110, REGENT STREET, near the QUADRANT; and 

33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CITY. 

G ABRIEL'S PATENT WHITE ENAMEL, for Front 
Teeth, the only permanent stopping which does not discolour 
or injure the Teeth. 

For obvious reasons, it is necessary particularly to notica 
the name, and that the entrance to the City Establishment 
is up the private passage, next the State Fire Insurance 
Office, and Benson, the Silversmith. 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to 8 guineas 
per set. Best in Europe; warranted. 

LIVERPOOL—i#4, DUKE STREET. 

Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary to caution the pulAic 

against those who copy their advertisements. 





I OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT 
THE FRIENDS OF THE AFFLICTED.—For more 
than a quarter of acentury have these Medicaments been 


| before the Public, by which their nierits have been uni- 
| versally recognised and cominended. 


In all ailments they 
prove useful. In debilitated constitutions they act as pre- 
ventives to disease; and where maladies have manifested 
themselves, the afflicted can resort to no remedy at once 80 
ficient and harmless as Helloway’s. They keep the blood 
and preserve the stomach in a sound state. They cool 
he whole system. These Medicaments should 
by all They will confirm good health, and 
prove service: able under any infirmity which can afflict man- 
Plain directions accompany each Bex of Pills and 










Just Published, the 150th Thousand. Price Is., 

Stamps, post free, from the Author, and Ne ve 
Agents, 

N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prev — and Cure, the 
result 25 years’ successful y J. L. CURTIS, 


| No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET. PICCADILLY, LON- 


DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 


“ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little work, which points out the souree of decline in youth, 
or more frequently premature old age.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
March 27, 1356. 


“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found usefal— 
whether such person held the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.”—Sur, Evening Paper. 


Sold by Kest & Co., Paternoster Row; Maxx, 39, Cornhill 





R. KAHN’S “ PHILUSOPHY OF MAR- 
RIAGE,” and his new work on “ Woman, specially 
considered in her relation to the Married State.” Published 
by ALLEN, 20, Warwick Lane, price One Shilling each; or 
either sent free by post for eighteen stamps direct from ‘the 
Author. 


Address, 17, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 





R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
opposite the Haymarket. OPEN DAILY from Twelve 
till Five, and from Seven till Ten. 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR OCTOBER. 


Three and Eight o’clock—II effects of various avocations 
upon Health, with Pictorial Mlustrations shown by the 
Oxyhydrogen Light, and the Oxyhydrogen Microscope. 
Nine o’clock—Half-an-hour with the Mediums aad Spirit- 
Rappers, with numerous experiments. 


Admission, ONE SHILLING. 





K EATING'S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species ot 
Insect, and harmiess to life. Sold in Packets, 1s. 
and 2s, 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by Tuomas Keatixe, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's 





Churchyard, E.C. 





| Seven to Eight in the Evening, at 1, 
| Harewood Square, NW. 


RUPTIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS9 

RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all Affections of th® 
Skin, even if of long standing. CURED by a registere 
Practitioner of. thirty years’ successful practice i® 

Four fv, ant 


such cases. Consultation hours, One to 
Harewood Place, 


MESSRS STROBE SAI BA ORCA TE ITM RAMMED WIE PAE AP I 
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NOW READY, 
In 312 pages, crown 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d.; or with three Maps, 4s., 


ENGLISH HIST ORY, 


WITH VERY 
COPIOUS NOTICES OF THE CUSTOMS, MANNERS, DRESS, ARTS, &., OF THE DIFFERENT PERIODS 


BY HENRY INCE, M.A., AND JAMES GILBERT. 


The “ Notes and Queries,” June 16, says—“The sale of 170,000 copies of the well-known ‘Outlines of English History,’ has induced the authors of it 
to — a amend extended edition, for use not only in families, but in higher schools and universities, and the result is certainly a most useful and 
comprehensive ae 

The “Court News,” June 23, says—“It is an enlargement of a very popular work, containing useful and interesting illustrations of the dress, habits, 
castoms, &c., of our forefathers ; and treating, as history should do, of the immer and social life of the people.” 

The “Builder,” June 30, says—* The extended volume contains very copious notices of the customs, manners, dress, aris, commerce, &c., of the different 
periods, and is altogether a very able condensation of the history of England—a worthy and judicious successor to the ‘ Outlines.’” 





q 





Price only 1s. sewed, or strongly bound in cloth, ls. 6d. the Fourth Thousand of 


OUTLINES OF DESC REPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICO-POLITICAL, AND STATISTICAL. 


BY PROFESSOR WALLACE, M.A. 


. 
With a superior Map of the World, in Hemispheres ; Map of the British Isles; Pians of the Rivers, Mountains, &c. fi 
“Tt is a rich treasury of information on geography, containing that which is sterling and really valuable, and excluding that which is worthless—that 4 
which only encumbers knowledge without benefiting or assisting it. We believe that it would be impossible to compress into smaller space more comprehensive 
information on the subject; or to unite more that is essential to the learner with less that is calculated to distract or divide his attentiou.”—Educational Gazette. 
“ Literally crammed full of clearly-arranged facts and information relating to geography.”—Spectator. 





Price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 64. stout cloth boards, the Seventeenth Thousand of INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.,) 


OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY, 
WITH NOTICES OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, &, OF THE DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


BY JAMES GILBERT. 


“Tt affords a very pleasing view of the whole history of France. The author being gifted with a philosophical mind and a classical taste, the subjects, ‘ 
though treated in a detached, are far from being treated in a dry and unintertaining manner.”—Times. 
“ Mr. Ince is not one of those men who speak much without saying anything ; he says much in a few words.”—French Paper. 








—-— 


Price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. stout cloth boards, the Seventeenth Thousand of INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. | 

BY JAMES GILBERT. 

“The ‘Outlines of General Knowledge’ embrace a great variety of facts connected with the natural sciences. Even the names of all the divisions into 

which the moderns have classified knowledge, fill no inconsiderable space. All this, and more than this, is collected in Mr. Ince’s ‘ Outlines,’ and those not 
accustomed to the art of the author will wonder how one small head could carry all he has brought together.”"—Economist. 


“Contains for its size a remarkable quantity of interesting and well-arranged information. It would make a valuable present to Sunday schools and 
lending libraries.”"—Athensum. 








vereigns of England, INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


WITH INTERESTING REMARKS ON THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, DRESSES, &c. | 
BY JAMES GILBERT. 


It is a gratifying fact that this was the only book appointed by the Educational Branch of the Society of Arts - Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
President) as tests for their Examinations, in June, 1856, of the Prize Students on the subject of English History. t is also approved and adopted by the 
great majority of the Educational Institutions in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
_ “That ‘Ince’s Outlines of English History’ in its present form is a valuable text-book we still believe, and therefore unhesitatingly recommend it.”— 
Mair’s ; 
“We are glad to see a new and improved edition of ‘Ince’s Outlines of English History,’ a work which on its first appearance obtained our approval, 
and has since been well received by the public.”—Fourth Review of the Atheneum. 
“We are pleased to see this very valuable volume still being multiplied, and extending the sphere of its useful — It embodies, to an extent 


nowhere else to be fornd within the same space, the main facts of the history of this great country, and is calculated to be alike useful to old and young.”— 
The Christian Witness. 


The One Hundred and Seventy-first Thousand, Ye only 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. stout cloth boards, with a very useful Genealogical Chart of the 





In 18mo., price only 1s. sewed, or strongly bound_in cloth Is. 6d., the Third Thousand of 
OUTLINES OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 
BY EDWARD WALFORD, ESQ., M.A., 
. (Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and formerly Assistant Master of Tunbridge School.) 


LONDON: PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETORS BY W. KENT AND CO. PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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